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EDWARD ior, for 27 years a Gorham Master Craftsman, 
putting the finishing touches on a Cinderella Coffee Pot. 


Introducing 


THE NEW CINDERELLA HOLLOW WARE 


ROM the first the popularity of Cinderella flatware 

proved that the Master Craftsmen had again sounded 
a new note in silverware design. Now comes the Tea and 
Dinner Ware to match. In the same motif as the flatware— 
as distinctive—as handsome—as genuinely beautiful. 


Your jeweler will be glad to show you both Cinderella 
hollow ware and flatware. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. ae NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Member of Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR 





CINDERELLA 
PATTERN 
in Sterling Silver 
Teaspoons . . 6 for $ 9.50 
Dessert Knives 6 for $21.00 
Dessert Forks . 6 for $20.00 


TEA SET 
5 pieces without Kettle or 
WOP Ss on vs $450 
RONG fe. Se ge Saas 


Waiter 2598" long . . $375 


Ask your Jeweler for a 
complete list of prices. 


OVER 90 YEARS 
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| New 
Make 


STEVENSON 
in ONE Volume 


All of these titles 
—Complete! 


Underwoods 

sr 

Kidna 

Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde 

Master of Ballantrae 

Virginibus Puerisque 

The Suicide Club 

The Rajah’s Diamond 

A Lodging for the Night 

The Squire de Malatroit’s 
Door 

The Pavilion on the Links 

Providence and the Guitar 

The Body Snatcher 

The Bottle Imp 


Publishing Metho 
it Possible! 


HE old, bulky, many-volume set of books— 

occupying foot upon foot of shelf room is today 

supplanted by this most remarkable publishing 
achievement of the decade. Here is Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the master story teller, in the most read- 
able, convenient, compact and economical form ever 
devised. 


Here in this beautiful single volume edition you 
can read and re-read those immortal stories that have 
endeared Stevenson to booklovers everywhere. 
Treasure Island, Kidnapped, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde—all, all are here with many others equally 
famous to add to your enjoyment. 





Will O’ the Mill 
j Markheim 
: The Merry Men 


— A Miracle of Compression 


Fables 
A Child’s Garden of Verses 





The new One Volume STEVENSON is the answer of the master 
book-makers to an ever increasing demand. It is an adornment 
to the table top, a light and easily carried travel-book and an 
endless source of pleasure and entertainment for evenings at home. 
And the cost is only a fraction of the price of the old, thick-paper sets. 


















Nearly 1000 pages of exquisitely fine, pure India paper are 
contained in a volume less than an inch and a quarter thick. The 
covers are beautifully grained, semi-flexible keratol, the “Life- 
time” binding. The special clear-face type is scientifically selected 
and arranged for comfortable reading. No effort or expense has 
been spared to make this edition of The Works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson a superb example of modern publishing art. Yet so 
great is the saving effected by producing a single book instead 
of a many-volume set that in addition to all its other advantages, 
this Stevenson is also the lowest in price. 


Read it FREE 


That our confidence in the power of this book 7 
to charm you is unlimited is shown by the follow- 
ing extraordinary offer: The Works of Robert 7 
Louis Stevenson in One Volume will be sent 
to you to read for five days Free! Examine 
it at your leisure—show it to your 
friends—compare it with any other 
Stevenson and if it fails in any par- 
ticular to meet your expectations 
mail it back without cost or obli- 
gation. You risk nothing; we 7 Sukens lewis Seeiee 
guarantee your complete son in ONE VOLUME, 
satisfaction. MAIL THE 4 bound in the famous 
COUPON TODAY. 7 “Lifetime” keratol bind- 


ing, containing nearly 1000 
4 pages of genuine India pa- 

per, printed in clear-face type. 

4 I shall either return this book 
within a week at your expense or 

4 send only $5.45 in full payment, 


4 Walter J. 
Black Co., 
Dept. 5, 

7 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 
7 Gentlemen: Send 
me The Works of 





7 Address «000 eeeiienntnisAaaiidiasasnineanenenensanessiananaienebeninapla 


WALTER J. BLACK COT City. oosccosssssusnnnrnninesnn CHIL 1 


Street [] Check here if Persian Morocco binding is pre- 
aoe oF sored at only $1.50 more. 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Gall 
Sirs: 

A. Blaustein’s gall deserves recognition, 
and we favor a mimeographed supplement 
to contain his neighborhood news. 

WILL C. MATTHEWS 
Omaha, Neb. : : 

Subscriber Blaustein wished a spe- 

cial column of New York news.—ED. 


. ” 
“Forgotten Things 
Sirs: ' 

I just want to say that you ought to 
have listed old Rutgers with her Cap 
and Skull among the colleges with senior 
honor societies [TimE, May 31, Epucation]. 
I'm not a Rutgers man myself, having 
schooled where lots of others did in the 
university of hard knocks. So of course 
I’m not intimate with Cap and Skull. But 
that lets me write you what those modest 
boys wouldn’t be able to—that right:here in 
New Brunswick is one of the dandiest old 
colleges in the country and in that college 
one of the finest societies going. It had its 
Tap Day on the 25th and elected, among 
others, “Les” Hanf, next year’s football 
captain, and George Schutzendorf, one of 
the best track athletes in the East. Per- 
haps you’ve forgotten about things since 
you moved way out west there to Cleve- 
land. . . 

GEORGE BREITHART 

New Brunswick, N. J. ? 

TIME made no effort to list all 
senior honor societies in U. S. col- 
leges, has not “forgotten” Rutgers 


College, nor any other.—EbD. 


Insult, Disloyalty 
Sirs: 

I have regularly read Time ever since its 
first number and have always found it 
able and interesting and wholly free from 
the vulgarity and scandal and bad taste 
which is so common in the daily papers. 
I have influenced two of my clubs and 
many of my friends to become subscribers 
so I trust you will bear with me if I ven- 
ture quite strongly to criticize the dis- 
loyalty and bad taste which led you to so 
grossly insult the President of the United 
States by publishing in your issue of 
May 31st a _ scurrilous article doubtless 
untruthful respecting his domestic rela- 
tions, which you reprinted from the New 
Yorker under the title of “‘Les Majeste.” 
I feelas many others of your readers do, to 
my knowledge, that such discreditable rub- 
bish is a distinct reflection upon the good 
taste of your subscribers as well as your- 


self and is an act of disloyalty which it is 
our duty to resent. The article seems to 
me to be the quality of the stuff which is 
characteristic of a yellow journal but en- 
tirely out of character for your magazine 
and its editors. 

Some of your subscribers as well as my- 
self feel that our respect for you would 
be greatly increased if you were to 
promptly and conspicuously publish a suit- 
able apology for this breach of propriety 
on your part. Your failure to do so would 
I am confident injure Time far more than 
TIME or its-editors have by this article 
injured our great President whose personal 
and recent bereavement certainly should 
have called for sympathy rather than 
abuse. 

Many of your friends will watch your 
next issue of Time for the apology which 
we believe you will realize is fairly due not 
only to your subscribers but as well to 
the President himself. 


F. P. BELLAMY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TIME’S great regret is that the 
performance of its sole function 
of universal reporter occasionally 
brings pain to a subscriber. The 
article, essence of which was re- 
ported, was for many _ reasons 
(its effrontery not least) news—ED. 


Heroes 


Sirs: 

A misinterpretation of the subject of 
dueling in Germany has crept into your 
extract in TIME of May 10 [Heroes 
Vexed,” p. 13]. The scar-bedecked men 
traveler® see in Germany are not of the 
army, but university students and gradu- 
ates. These, as members of rival fraterni- 
ties, challenge each other to duels just as 
here a football team of one university plays 
against another. It is a test of nerve. 
Skill is of course also essential; the un- 
skillful carries his, mark for life. But he 
is proud of having gone through the ordeal, 
and ordeal it is. 

Bismarck, on being entertained by a re- 
ception committee of students, turned to 
one particularly badly scarred representa- 
tive and asked whether he used his face for 
a guard instead of a sword. 

Dueling in military circles, on the other 
hand, is a genuine duel, fought to redress 
an insult, with either sword, rapier or 
pistol. These naturally often end fatally. 
Times change and therefore such duels 
have been relegated to the past as men- 
tioned in your article. 


CHARLES F. BODECKER, 
D.D.S., F.A.C.D. 


Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


The new restrictions apply par- 
ticularly to military men.—Eb. 


Vented Spleen 
Sirs: 

Permit me to express to the Editorial 
Department my keen delight in every 


THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWS-MAGAZINE 


and the subscription price is $5 yearly. 
Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton BuiLpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 


re 
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number of TIME, its admirable condensed 
style, pithy news and incisive comments, 
at times caustic but never ill-natured, and 
also my admiration for the patience and 
toleration it shows to the microcephalic 
morons who so frequently vent their 
spleen and exhibit their ignorance in the 
puerile letters of complaint or protest 
over negligible trifles, which TIME fear- 
lessly prints from week to week. 
May your circulation ever increase. 


FRANK V. WADDY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


. . . 


Pro-Union, Cancels 


Sirs: 

Your answer to the query of F. O. Wyse 
in your LETTERS column of the May 24 
issue of TIME states: “Time happens to 
be printed by open shop labor.” 

Perhaps you cannot agree with my 
viewpoint, but I think those printers who 
are not members of the union are unfair 
to themselves in not taking advantage 
of the benefits, such as the old age pen- 
sion and eligibility to enter the Printers’ 
Home, which that organization has to 
offer. It is certain that a member of the 
International Typographical Union will 
not have-to go to a judge in a criminal 
court and ask to be confined in prison so 
that he will have a place to eat and 
sleep, as one printer recently did in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It also seems to me that your non-union 
workers are not fair to the union, for 
I do not think it can be denied that the 
union is largely responsible for the living 
wage which printers are earning at the 
present time; yet the non-union men are 
enjoying the higher standard of living 
without contributing to the organization 
which has made it possible. 

And as for publishers, I do not think 
they lose anything by employing all union 
labor. » . 

It is likely that your open shop is re- 
sponsible for a few of the typographical 
errors which appear in your publication, 
and I must say, for a high-class weekly, 
Time has plenty of them. 

Much as I would like to see TIME pro- 
duced by organized labor, I do not expect 
you to change your policy because of the 
criticism of one or of a thousand sub- 
scribers. ... 

In view of the circumstances, however, 
I am asking you to cancel my subscrip- 
tion to Time. Please submit a bill for 
the amount due you. and I will send a 
check by return mail. 

LLOYD KIRKEBY 
San Francisco, Calif. 


From Chicago Heights 


Sirs: 

I inclose an interesting clipping from 
the Chicago Heights Star, Chicago Hts., IIl. 

MARJORIE A. RUFF 

Hammond, Ind. 

To Subscriber Ruff, $3. See 
MEDICINE for item based on this 
clipping.—ED. 


Paderewska 


Sirs: 

For the second time within a few 
months you refer to the esteemed wife 
of Ignace Jan Paderewski as ‘Mme. 
Paderewski” (Time, May 24. Music). Per- 
mit me to suggest that “Mme. Paderew- 
ska” is the correct form—a title, by the 
way, which Dame Nellie Melba declared, 
in her autobiography, Melodies and Memo- 
ries (TimE, April 26, Books) would have 
been acceptable to herself, had it ever 
been offered. 

H. McK. ROTHERMEL 
Reading, Pa. 

For such an learned correction, 

TIME is deeply grateful.—Eb. 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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. * nowhere is the thirst for pleasure or gold more intense, than in Paris. ‘ 
Morals, belief, and even sentiment are shriveled up, as in a furnace, by the |] 
5 mad pace. Withthem |. 5 
e Wicd wth] 
desire, and desire 
often turns to hate. 
N_ the pavillion enemas” 
d’amour, guarded by bloodhounds if Y O A TL ZY J 
fs ssaniaieaad 2 in the walled 


Think of Reading these 
Fascinating Volumes by 


HONORE bE 


BALZAC 


| THE COLOSSUS OF LITERATURE | 








garden of a house of mystery 
in Paris, belonging to a Spaniard, Don Hijos, Marquis de San Real, was a 
perfume-laden boudoir luxuriously furnished in 
white, rose, and gold; with roses everywhere. It 
was a retreat from which no sound could escape; 


one where even shrieks 
would be of no more 
avail than in_ the 


middle of the Sahara. 


Here is the story of 
The Girl with the Golden 
Eyes,a story of passion, 
jealousy, perfidy, and 
vengeance never 
equalled in all liter- 
ature, reaches its cli- 
max. It is a strange 
story of one of the 
many mysterious un- 
dercurrents of life in 
Paris, but it is only one 
of over a score of infi- 
nite variety told in the 
famous 


Scenes De La Vie Parisienne 


The only version which contains all that is . : : P The only English translation that is com- 
cag age oe Sun, VY. For theFirst Time Completely Translated intoEnglish ji."” “"® hous. ie. 
In SCENES OF PARISIAN LIFE Bauzac introduces us to a world puisating teries of human nature. He painted men and women as he found them and 
with life, in which the conflict for wealth and power, the quest for love and the with a strength and fearlessness unequalled by any other author. He has been 
pursuit of pleasure, the triumphs and the defeats of life, ara every aspect of | called the anatomist of passion and the vivisector of the human heart; he dared 
joy, sorrow, goodness, and sin are found. The great ge-i1us shows us a true’ to penetrate into the arcana of emotions almost too terrible for literature to 
picture of the life of Paris, hiding nothing, setting forth all with realistic fidelity touch, but he has done so as a serious observer of human society. 
to truth. No other writer has sounded so profounciy the depths of the mys- 


If, sitting in your arm-chair, you could invite to your side this man who knew Paris better than any who ever 
lived, and listen to his enchanting tales of the life there, you ‘would, of course, do so. Many others have. 

Well: do not think that this is a pleasure that only the rich may enjoy. He is at your command now, for you may have his wonderful tales, printed from the 
same plates as the original edition published at $165.00, for less than the cost of ordinary novels. Not to know Balzac’s novels is to confess oneself out of touch , 


with the world. Readers who take up one of his stories for the first time are surprised to find how infinitely superior they are to anything they have ever read. 
Do you know them? If not, why not have a set sent to see for yourself? 




























; Cousin B&TTE Two Volumes 

Pierre Grassou 

i The Girl With the Golden Eyes 

i} Cousin Pons 

History OF THE THIRTEEN 
Ferragus, Chief of the Devoranis 
La Duchesse de Langeais 

César BirorTreau 


Tue Civit Service 
Gaudissart I 
A Prince of Bohema 


| SPLENDORS AND MISERIES 
Two Volumes 
Tue House of Nucincen 
The Secrets of La Princesse de 
Cadignan 
Sarrasine 
Facino Cane 
A Man of Business 
The Involuntary Comedians 


Tue Petry Bourceors 
Two Volumes 





* 4700 Entrancing Pages by % 
The Master Novel:st of 
All Time 


Your set 1s far and away the best jj 
translauon there 1s of Balzac 


Georct W VanvDeERBILT 
B(M> Vanderbitt bought four sets of this edition) 






stands alone. The Tribune, N. Y. One of the kings of thought. Balzac’s breadth, depth, strength, and Text is perfect and its illustrations 

The N. Y. Herald. fearlessness. Atlantic Monthly. represent the best in modern French 

The supreme novelist. The Sun, N. Y. The greatest name in this century’s Balzac was more than moral. He was art. Will take its place as the standard 

literature. Encyclopaedia Britannica. religious. The Methodist Review. edition of the great French novelist. 

The most powerful novelist that ever The greatest novelist in the world. A monumental undertaking admirably Evening Transcript, Boston. 
lived. The N. Y. Times. International Encyclopaedia. executed. Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


See These Enchanting Tales by the Man who Knew Paris 


These volumes, 8144 x 54% x 114 inches, 4700 pages, cxquisitely illustrated, are artistically bound, full gilt stamping. 





] 
opel . rt tote x es | Sin aa Ee 4 f Pay for them at the rateofafewcentsa day. 
; ’ rt fe Ee | CRORE: 
a biizic. pAtaac’ ipl is THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS, 
BALZAC “es 


As BALZ A Tae , a ; * a. poe et Estab. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas, 
: : eee Ritrennouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


» a EE wife. wie : You may send me for inspection, charges 

i wv ‘ ' } prepaid, the 11-volume set of SCENES OF 
PARISIAN LIFE by Honore de Balzac, 
bound in black cloth. I will return the set in 
5 days or send you $1 as a first payment and 
$2 a month for 9 months. Canada add one 
$2 payment. Foreign $21 cash on am 
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SG Navy and Army together have honored Packard with orders for new aircraft 
engines totaling nearly four million dollars. The new motors, preven supreme 


by exacting government tests, are a tribute not only to Packard leadership in power 
plant engineering but also to the vision and sympathetic cooperation of those men 
who bear the responsibility of our national defense. = = Packard’s motor building 
supremacy is as available to the private citizen as to the United States govern- 


ment—in the Packard Six and the Packard Eight. Ask The Man Who Owns One. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


@ Ten youths and girls from 
Berea College, in Kentucky, stood 
unabashedly in front of the camera 
with President and Mrs. Coolidge 
while photographers took their pic- 
tures. Miss Virgie Wynn had pre- 
sented Mrs. Coolidge with a quilt, 
handsome product of the college. 
The President plans to have the 
Federal Trade Commission immedi- 
ately investigate the rising eost of 
gasoline. The President has been 
told that the law of supply and de- 
mand is responsible for the recent 
rise. While in his opinion an in- 
vestigation is not likely to reduce 
prices to any great extent, he 
thinks that it may have the effect 
of stabilizing them. 
@ To the University of Vermont, 
of which Mrs. Coolidge is an alum- 
na, goes her latest portrait, by 
De Laszlo. The painting shows 
her in the academic robes of a 
Doctor of Laws, causa honoris. 
By a coincidence the sesquicen- 
tennial of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is the centennial of the 
death of Thomas Jefferson, who 
drafted it. The President issued an 
appeal calling on the people to 
commemorate both. 
( Because prohibition officials ob- 
jected, the President withdrew 
from the Senate his nominations 
for two Federal Judges and a U. 8. 
District Attorney for the Territory 
of Alaska. 
Gq Under the existing law all rev- 
enues raised from Philippine tariffs 
are subject to disbursement by tne 
Island Legislature. President Coo!- 
idge favors transferring the power 
to the Governor General. 
( President Coolidge was. pleased 
to hear that a special subcommittee 
of the Senate’ Judiciary Committee, 
directed by recent resolution of the 
Senate to investigate the legality 
of the President’s order for the ap- 
pointment of local officers as Fed- 
eral prohibition agents (TIME, May 
31), had voted 4 to 1 that the order 
was legal. Senators Borah, Walsh, 
Cummins, Goff will report. its le- 
gality. Senator King will dissent. 
@ The President made known that 
the Government has reached the 
end of its tax-reduction possibilities 
for the present, that all treasury 
surpluses should be used in the 
retirement of the public debt. 
@ Seven Republican Senators, 


Messrs. Capper of Kansas, Frazier 
of North Dakota, Greene of Ver- 
mont, Pepper of Pennsylvania, 
Stanfield of Oregon, McLean of 
Connecticut and Metcalf of Rhode 
Island, sat around the snowy nap- 
ery of the President’s breakfast 
table. They lifted their eyebrows 
significantly and discussed whether 
or not the heat might force Con- 
gress to adjourn about the middle 
of June. 

@ The President gravely shook 
the gnarled hand of Henry B. Hal- 
lowell, venerable marine. He had 
presented letters from President 
Harding and Brig. Gen. Smedley 
Darlington Butler of the Marine 
Corps attesting that he is the old- 
est living “devil dog.” 


Paradox 


The Washington correspondent of 
the Manhattan pinko-political week- 
ly, the New Republic, last week 
risked his reputation with the cate- 
gorical assertion: “I know of no 
really important party man who 
is at heart for Mr. Coolidge for 
another term’”—yet his risk was 
not too great, for the assertion is 
not wide of the mark. One of 
the phenomena of the Coolidge 
régime is that its leader has won 
little affection from either politi- 
cians or newspapermen in Wash- 
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ington, yet receives what is known 
as a “good press” and no little 
political support. The explana- 
tion seems to be that, although the 
President has done little to win 
the good graces of pressmen or poli- 
ticians, both recognize his strength 
in the country at large. 


Social Secretary 


Alien Property Custodian Suth- 
erland sent a long letter to the 
Senate in compliance with a resolu- 
tion of Senator Norris of Nebraska 
demanding explanations. Mr. Nor- 
ris wanted to know if Mr. Suther- 
land had any right to assign Miss 
Mary Randolph, on the Alien 
Property Custodian’s payroll, to do 
social secretarial work in the White 
House. Mr. Sutherland quoted to 
the Senate, which contains many 
famed lawyers, an act of Congress 
giving the various branches of the 
Executive Department the right to 
detail their employes to the office 
of the ‘President for temporary 
emergency assistance. 


THE CABINET 


Seigneur and Chatelaine 


When Ailsa, that was Mellon, 
sailed for Rome in company with 
young U. S. Vice Consul Bruce 
(TIME, June 7), the ménage of 
the Secretary of the Treasury was 
left without an official mistress. 
Social Washington has been specu- 
lating as to where Mr. ellon 
would find another chatelaine. Last 
week correspondent Robert Barry, 
who gets about much, disclosed a 
story which he had picked up among 
the guests at the Mellon wedding: 


There is a certain wealthy widow 
residing in Washington who had 
conceived that Mr. Mellon might 
not inappropriately marry her. 
Recently she had a birthday and 
was greeted by a great box of 
American Beauty roses and a card 
bearing the name of A. W. Mellon. 
The rich widow promptly sat down 
and penned what, it was_ inti- 
mated, was a rather fulsome note 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The reply in toto was as fol- 
lows: 

“My Dear Madam: There must be some 
mistake. I sent you no flowers. 

“Very truly yours, 

“A. W. MELLON.” 
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Permanent 


John Garibaldi Sargent of Ver- 
mont, Attorney General, last week 
bought a house in Cleveland Park, 
close to his place of employment. 
It is near Red Top, the house 
Srover Cleveland used as a sum- 
mer home. The purchase has, how- 


ever, something more than senti- 


mental importance—it means that 
the «Attorney General has no in- 
tention of resigning his post, as 
frequently rumored, as_ hopefully 
prophesied by wits whom his rus- 
ticity offends. 


THE CONGRESS 
Legislative Week 


The Senate— 


@ Refused to apply cloture to 
end debate on a bill for creating 
migratory bird refuges. The vote 
was for cloture, 46 against 33, fail- 
ing seven votes of the necessary 
two-thirds. 

@_ Passed a bill to erect near the 
Treasury a statue to Albert Galla- 
tin, Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der Jefferson and Madison, Min- 
ister to France and to Great Brit- 
ain. (Bill went to the House.) 

@ Appropriated $10,000 for use 
of the committee investigating 
campaign expenditures in_ this 
year’s congressional elections. 


@ Adopted a resolution directing - 


the Federal Trade Commission to 
investigate increased prices for 
gasoline and oil. 

@ Adopted a resolution directing 
the Secretaries of State and War 
to report on concessions in Panama 
obtained by a British firm (see be- 
low). 

C -Passed a bill, to cost $40,000,- 
000 a year, for increasing Army 
Air Service personnel and building 
1,800 new airplanes in five years. 
(Bill went to conference.) 

@ Passed, in 16 minutes, a bill 
carrying $85,000,000 for the im- 
provement of the Naval Air Service 
during the next five years. (Bill 
went to conference.) 

CG Felt the breath of electric fans 
installed in the Senate Chamber for 
the first time in several years— 
denoting that the session is ex- 
pected to last into hot weather. 


The House— 

@ Passed after much debate the 
measure for funding the $4,025,- 
000,000 French debt to the U. S. 
as agreed upon by the Debt Fund- 
ing Commission and Ambassador 
Bérenger (TIME, May 10, THE CaB- 
INET) by vote of 236 to 112. (Bill 
went to the Senate.) 

@ Passed a bill for funding the 
$62,850,000 Jugoslavian debt 80 to 
14, without a roll call. (Bill went 
to the Senate.) 

@ Passed after a prolonged de- 
bate, a rivers and harbors bill (see 
below). (Bill went to the Senate.) 


The Primaries 


In Iowa. The issue was simple 
in the primaries of Republican 
Iowa. It was: “Is or is not Iowa 
angry enough with the Administra- 
tion to give it a good resounding 
kick?” Until the polls opened no 
one was sure. Senator Cummins 
made a last minute radio speech 
from Washington declaring that he 
was doing everything he could for 
the farmers. Six progressive Sena- 
tors, Norris, Hornell, Frazier Nye, 
La Follette, Shipstead, issued a 
manifesto urging Iowa to turn to 
their political kinsman, Smith 
Wildman Brookhart. 

But all was forgotten when the 
polls opened; then even the blind 
could read. By the time returns 
from half the state were in Mr. 
Brookhart was leading by 20,000 
votes. 

The outcome of the primary with 
Brookhart nominated has two re- 
sults. 

1) The Republican state of Iowa 
will have no regular Republican in 
the Senate after next March, but 
instead will have Senator Steck 
(Democrat) and Senators Brook- 
hart or Claude Porter (who car- 
ried off the Democratic nomina- 
tion in the primary); the veteran 
Senator Cummins will retire after 
18 years in the Senate. 

2) Politicians everywhere will 
take notice of the result and act 
accordingly. Every staunch sup- 
porter of the Administration—Mc- 
Kinley, Pepper, Stanfield, Cummins 
—who has come up for nomination 
this season has been defeated— 
four blows at Coolidge prestige. 
Furthermore it means that Iowa 
farmers, at least, are aroused be- 
cause they have not had the kind 
of farm relief they want—and 
Congress is likely to judge all 
farmer sentiment by Iowa, so that 
the chances of the passage of a 
farm relief bill before Congress ad- 
journs are greatly increased. 

In Ohio. Ex-Senator Atlee Pom- 
erene announced his candidacy for 
the Democratic nomination for 
Senator. Four years ago he was 
defeated for re-election by Senator 
Fess, since then has prosecuted the 
naval reserve oil cases for the gov- 
ernment. In the primaries he will 
face Judge Florence Allen of the 
Ohio Supreme Court, and if he de- 
feats her will meet Senator Willis 
in the battle for election. 


Personal Expenses 


The Pennsylvania primary three 
weeks ago roused the Senate to 
begin an investigation of alleged 
excessive campaign expenditures 
(TIME, May 31, THE CONGRESS). 
Last week the candidates filed their 
individual expenses (the campaign 


committees had two weeks longer 
in which to file their schedules), 
In the race for the Senate, Wiiliam 
S. Vare (Wet), the successful can- 
didate in the primary, spent $71,- 
435.80 out of his own pocket, Gov- 
ernor Pinchot who ran third spent 
$43,767.31 of his money, and Sena- 
tor Pepper who ran second depleted 
his pocket only $2,500. 

How the money went: Vare spent 
$30,000 for campaign letters, $12,- 
000 for postage, $21,000 for print- 
ing, the remainder, for incidentals; 
Pinchot, $6,000 to his private sec- 
retary, who had leave of absence 
to manage his campaign, the rest 
mainly for letters and postage; 
Pepper, $2,500 contributed to his 
campaign committee. 


Waterways 


Last week the House passed a 
rivers and harbors bill. Such bills 
are usually like public buildings 
bills—something of a pork barrel 
measure. The scene in the House 
at passage seems less like a log- 
rolling match than a cat and dog 
fight. There were three parts of 
the bill that aroused special oppo- 
sition: 1) An appropriation of $1,- 
500,000 to provide a_ nine-foot 
waterway from Chicago to the Mis- 
sissippi River, thereby connecting 
the Great Lakes and the Gulf. 2) 
$100,000 for a survey of the so- 
called All-American route (through 
New York) for a canal for large 
vessels from the Great. Lakes to the 
Atlantic (TIME, April 5, SHIPPING) 
and an appropriation of $11,500,000 
to buy the Cape Cod Canal from its 
private owners. 

The delegations of the Great 
Lakes states, all except Illinois, 
led by the veteran onetime Senator 
Burton of Ohio, fought the Illinois 
water-way tooth and nail, because 
they alleged it would lower the 
level of the lakes. They also 
charged that the survey of the 
All-American route was a waste 
of money because the project was 
impracticable. Another group op- 
posed the Cape Cod Canal pur- 
chase, charging that it was an at- 
tempt to unload an _ unprofitable* 
private enterprise on the Govern- 
ment. 

Detailed debate on the bill be- 
gan at 11:00 one morning and con- 
tinued without recess until 1:05 
a.m. the following morning. The 
supporters of all three of the con- 
tested measures held to their stand, 
defeated amendments to strike out 
the contested provisions, overrode a 
determined filibuster. The oppo- 
nents of the measure had only one 
success. They succeeded in adding 
a provision for a six-foot channel 
in the Missouri River from Kansas 
City to Sioux City, 400 miles. As 
the bill was taken up, it carried 

*The late August Belmont and onetime 


Secretary of War Weeks were reputedly 
interested in it. é 
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appropriations of $36,000,000. With 
the added project it may cost the 
Government from $52,000,000 to 
$78,000,000. The reason they fa- 
vored the Missouri project was to 
make the bill so cumbersome as to 
defeat it. 

So far as the House was con- 
cerned, they did not succeed. The 
bill was passed 219 to 127. In the 
Senate the bill will have very rough 
going because of the three con- 
tested provisions and its increased 
size. Its fate in this Congress is 
dubious indeed. 


Cloture Poker 


The Senate has: its traditions. 
One of them is free speech and 
another is poker. A great many 
Senators are extraordinarily hard 
workers, and of course relaxation 
is necessary. So poker has become 
a tradition, sub rosa. Last week 
the two traditions were brought 
together on the floor, to the great 
interest of venerable Senators. 

Senator Underwood of Alabama 
(a Kentuckian by birth), one of 
the abler men of his party, “sound 
and conservative,” who is serving 
his final term in the Senate, hav- 
ing announced that he will retire 
next March, had been pressing for 
an amendment to the Senate rules 
such as has been favored by Vice 
President Dawes—an amendment 
which would require a vote on 
revenue and appropriation bills to 
be taken and debate to be shut off 
by majority petition, so that bills 
may not be talked to death by a 
vociferous minority. 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas, 
the nominal Democratic leader, 
made an impassioned protest against 
the Underwood proposal: 

“The Senator from Alabama 
concludes his service in the United 
States Senate by an attack on its 
efficiency. He has enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of the present rules to defeat 
legislation. Now, when the hour 
of his retirement is at hand he 
says this body does not operate 
efficiently. 

“The Vice President and the 
Senator from Alabama would sub- 
stitute for free speech here a gag 
rule that would be more intolerable 
than any tyranny ever manifested 
in any legislative body on this 
earth.” 

Mr. Underwood rose to remon- 
strate that “the game must be 
played according to the rules,” that 
the best hand (i.e., the majority) 
should win. 

Mr. Underwood: “I want to il- 
lustrate. Possibly I cannot illus- 
trate to my friend from Arkansas 
because he may not know the 
game,” ® 

Mr. Robinson: “To what game 
does the Senator refer?” 

Mr. Underwood: “There is a 
game called draw poker—” 

Mr. Shortridge of California: 


“One moment, Mr. President—” 
Mr, Overman of North Carolina: 
“The Senator will have to explain 
what that means.” 
Mr. Underwood: “I’m going to 
illustrate if my friends will allow 
me. 





© Keystone 
OscaR W. UNDERWOOD 


“A very fine ace running wild” 


Mr. Shortridge: “The Supreme 
Court of the state of Kentucky has 
decided that it is, not a game of 
chance but merely a scientific un- 
dertaking.” 

Mr. Robinson: “The Senator 
from Alabama may draw the fire 
of the Senator from California by 
a reference to that mysterious 
amusement which he calls draw 
poker, but I assure him that the 
most of us have’ no knowledge 
whatever of the subject.” 

Mr. Underwood: “I was sure of 
that and therefore I excluded my 
friend from Arkansas....I al- 
ways try to be candid with my 
friends, and I am not afraid to 
say what I believe.* I have played 
the game of draw poker. I regret 
to say I am not an expert. That 
has been forcibly illustrated to me. 
The old game of draw poker has 
certain manifest rules and regula- 
tions as to what is the highest 
hand. I believe it is called a 
straight flush.” 

Several Senatorial Voices: “A 
royal flush!” ‘ 

Mr. Underwood: “A royal flush. 
But as times progressed and we 
reached modern developments and 
modern ideas, innovations have 
been introduced into the game. 
They now allow deuces to run wild. 
I be’ieve that is the term. 

“Finally, the game has reached 
the point where a man can hold 
innumerable aces and _= straight 
flushes. The game has become so 


*This admission is not very damaging, 
since Mr. Underwood is about to retire. 


confusing that no man knows what 
he is playing. I believe if people 
are going to play the game they 
ought to play it according to the 
old rules laid down in Hoyle, the 
demonstrated rules.’’* 

Senator Reed of Missouri: “Why 
does the Senator from Alabama 
want to change the old rules of 
the Senate if he is against chang- 
ing the old rules of poker? I think 
we have an illustration here, not 
of deuces running wild, but of a 
very fine ace running wild.” 

Mr. Underwood: “I thank the 
Senator for that.” 

Not a Senator came to Mr. Un- 
derwood’s support either in ex- 
position of the game of draw poker 
or with a good word for cloture. 
So far as the present Congress is 
concerned, the latter matter may 
be regarded as closed. 


Exercised 

Senator Borah in the Senate, 
Representative Newton of Minne- 
sota in the House, began last week 
suddenly to talk of something that 
their colleagues had never heard 
of. They in turn heard of the 
matter from Richard O. Marsh, a 
former diplomatic official of the 
U. S. in Panama, now a rubber ex- 
pert, and most distinguished as the 
discoverer of the “white Indians” 
(TIME, June 30, 1924, SCIENCE). 

He wrote to the two speakers: 
“In April the government of the 


*Mr. Underwood’s exposition is rather 
too technical for a strict Methodist. The 
game is played about as follows: Five 
ecards each are dealt to players, of whom 
there may be from two to six. Counters 
called “chips” representing money, real 
or imaginary, are used, and each player 
who believes that the cards dealt him 
may possibly win, places one or more of 
these counters in the centre of the table 
in a pile, which is called the “pot.” Those 
who do this are then privileged (but not 
required) to call on the dealer for from 
one to five cards more, after having dis- 
carded an equal number. All hold their 
cards concealed. The player at the deal- 
er’s left then places a stake in the pot. 
In clockwise order, according to the value 
which they set by their cards, the players 
in order may then place an equal or a 
greater number of chips in the pot. Any 
player may at any time refuse to place 
more chips in the pot, thereby forfeiting 
any opportunity to capture the pot for 
himself. In this way the pot is’ increased 
until one player has placed a greater 
number of chips in the pot than any 
other, and players eliminate themselves 
until only one remains and he may have 
the pot without showing the cards he 
holds. But if instead of dropping out, 
the opposing player or players place -chips 
in the pot exactly equaling those of the 
player who has placed the greatest num- 
ber, then the cards are exposed and the 
player with the best cards takes the pot. 
The cards are valued according to an 
arbitrary system. The “best” possible 
hand is one which contains ace, king, 
queen, jack, ten of one suit (“a royal 
flush”). The lowest possible hand is two, 
three, four, five, seven in four different 
suits (“seven high”). There are many 
variants on the game as here described. 
In one of them, known as “deuces wild,” 
any deuce is by courtesy allowed to repre- 
sent any card of any suit in the evalua- 
tion of a hand. Since a large part of 
the game consists in guessing the value 
of opponents’ cards, absolute control of 
facial expression is an essential. 
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Republic of Panama granted .to 
powerful British financial interests, 
encouraged by the British govern- 
ment, immense concessions to prac- 
tically all the valuable public lands 
of Panama. 

“The ostensible purpose of these 
concessions was to give to the Brit- 
ish exclusive control of practically 
all future development of mineri.l 
rights in Panama, excepting oil. 
coal, salt and mineral waters. 


“The main purpose of these con- 
cessions was to prevent the possi- 
bility of a large .American owned 
and controlled rubber development 
in Panama, sufficient in scope to 
make America independent of the 
present British monopoly of the 
world’s crude rubber.” 


He said further that the con- 
cessions were some 4,600 square 
miles on both sides of the canal 
(within 50 or 60 miles, his maps 
indicated), that they included the 
only two harbors on the Pacific 
coast suitable for military opera- 
tions against the canal, and that 
the people of Panama were giv- 
ing away these valuable conces- 
sions in perpetuity with almost no 
return. 

Senator Borah promptly intro- 
duced a resolution directing the 
State and the War Departments 
to tell the Senate what they knew 
about the concessions and what it 
anything they had done about tne 
matter. 


The State Department promptly 
made public the text of the con- 
tract granting the concessions. This 
gave a British company formed for 
the purpose a right to explore for 
ten years all public lands in cer- 
tain areas, and the right to per- 
petual ownership of any gold mines 
or other mines (excepting salt, 
o:l, coal and miner 1 water) dis- 
covered during that period. The 
company is made a “public utility,” 
hence freed from all taxes; Panama 
is to provide sanitary and police 
protection at the company’s ex- 
pense (much of the area has never 
even been explored); the company 
has permission to use streams for 
water power, to install telegraph, 
telephone and railway lines, build 
roads, aqueducts and power lines; 
the company must in turn under- 
take certain public improvements— 
building roads, bridges, harbors, 
ete.; the company will further pay 
the government as royalty 2% of 
the gross profits; any dispute aris- 
ing between the concessionaire and 
Panama is to be settled by arbi- 
tration; diplomatic intervention by 
a foreign power is specifically for- 
bidden. 

The question yet to be definitely 
answered is whether the conces- 
sion was a British move to pre- 
vent U. S._ rubber-planting in 
Panama. Until that question is 
settled, thé dastardliness of the 
project cannot be estimated. 


WOMEN 
Great Affairs 


On the great steel pier at At- 
lantic City the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs last week held 
its 18th biennial convention. The 





Mrs. OLIvER HAZARD PERRY BELMONT 
“IT took Mrs. Catt out of obscurity” 


Federation heard William Green, 
President of the A. F. of L. (against 
child labor), Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania (for prohibition), Min- 
nie Maddern Fiske (against the use 
of furs of animals* caught in cruel 
steel traps) and many another 
worthy man and woman. The Fed- 
eration also passed resolutions for 
the beautification of highways, for 
a federal child labor amendment, 
for support of the 18th Amendment 
and Volstead <Act.+ In addition 
it decided to found a permanent 
“legislative bureau” in Washing- 
ton, directed all its member clubs 
to study the “crime situation,” and 
finally re-elected to office its Presi- 





*Last week Actress Fiske wrote a long 
letter to the New York Times protesting 
against cruelty to mules in Arkansas. 


+The meeting was marked by the pas- 
sage of the following resolution: 

“Whereas, reducing body weight has be- 
come a national mania, and 

“Whereas, many women and girls have 
injured their health by reducing nostruims 
and wrong and injurious methods of diet- 
ing, and by bringing themselves below 
their normal healthy weight, while others 
are dangerously overweight, and 

“Whereas, there are at present no ade- 
quate tables which tell women what they 
ought to weigh, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we urge the women of 
America not to imperil their health and 
that of future generations by reducing 
methods other than those advocated by 
reliable physicians,” 


dent, Mrs. John D. Sherman. 


In Paris took place a triennial 
meeting of the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance. Its opening 
was enlivened by a purely American 
brawl. The National League of 
Women Voters represents the U. S. 
in the Alliance. The National 
Woman’s Party was at hand asking 
admission to membership in the 
Alliance as a second U. S. organiza- 
tion.. For a long time there has 
been a breach between these Amer- 
ican societies over a matter of 
principle. The League contends 
for special legislation protecting 
women in industry. The Party op- 
poses “protection” and demands 
absolute equality for women and 
an in industry as in everything 
else. 

Mrs. Dudley Field Malone (wife 
of the famed Manhattan lawyer 
and social light) offered the allegi- 
ance of the National Woman’s 
Party: 

“We offer our strength, our devo- 
tion, and whatever pragtical spirit- 
ual forces we have af our com- 
oe ES ig xe 

Miss Belle Sherwin, President of 
the League of Women Voters, re- 
plied: 

“The League objects to the ad- 
mission of the Woman’s Party on 
a ground which everyone concerned 
recognizes as a fact—that the 
Woman’s Party and the League are 
opposed to each other in policy and 
in political action. This opposition 
has been demonstrated year after 
year at hearings on bills before the 
national Congress and before dif- 
ferent State Legislatures.” 

The Committee on Admissions 
voted against admission of the 
Woman’s Party; the Committee of 
Presidents of the national groups in 
the Alliance did the same. Mrs. 
Corbett Ashby (English), Interna- 
tional President, exclaimed: 

“Girl mothers are dying like flies 
in Egypt and Persia through the 
lack of necessary legislation. In 
other countries girls are denied 
equal opportunities for education. 
Again, in many countries women 
are having a terrific fight for the 
vote. Yet the Woman’s Party 
would make the issue of equal 
industrial rights of paramount im- 
portance under such conditions. It 
is ridiculous. 

“To speak plainly and as an in- 
dividual, I am _ perfectly furious 
at the Woman’s Party and their 
tactics.”* 

The full meeting of the Alliance 
was given four reasons by its offi- 
cers for refusing admission to the 
National Woman’s Party: 1) That 
the League of Women Voters had 
objected to it; 2) That Mrs. Carrie 


*She referred to the fact that members 
of the National Woman’s Party delega- 
tion had made statements directly to the 
press instead of leaving all publicity to 
the officials of the Alliance. 
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Chapman Gatt, founder of the Al- 
liance, had objected; 3) That if 
admission were granted there would 


be a conflict of opinion in the 
American group; 4) That the Wom- 
an’s Party had given news directly 
to the press in Paris without send- 
ing it through the official press 
bureau. The last objection was 
stressed, and the Woman’s Party 
merely answered that it was “too 
trivial for consideration.” 

Sentiment in the meeting seemed 
almost evenly divided. The officials 
told the delegates that it would 
equal a vote of no confidence in 
their officers if they voted for the 
Woman’s Party. Then the ballot 
was taken. The Woman’s Party 
was refused admission, 123 to 48. 
Later the same day the Alliance 
voted down, 91 to 78, a resolution 
of the type favored by the Wom- 
an’s Party: 

“Any international system of dit- 
ferential legislation based upon sex, 
in spite of any temporary ad- 
vantage, must develop into an in- 
tolerable tyranny and result in the 
segregation of women workers and 
impose fresh hardships upon their 
capacity as wage-earners.” 

Next day Mrs. Oliver Hazard 
Perry Belmont, sonorous and em- 
phatic leader of the Woman’s Par- 
ty, had something to say: 

“Mrs. Catt, with the great for- 
tune left her by Mrs. Leslie, is 
by far the largest financial sup- 
porter of the International Al- 
liance. I took Mrs. Catt out of 
obscurity and brought the suffrage 
movement to the front in the Unit- 
ed States, but I finally had to 
leave Mrs. Catt nine years ago in 
the interest of the suffrage cause. 

“T do not admire either the meth- 
ods, advice or influence of Mrs. 
Catt. I think we should all work 
together and try to make the best 
of each other’s views, but after 
working with Mrs. Catt for nine 
years I finally left her, believing 
it in the best interest of the move- 
ment. 

“This is the first time since 1909 
I have had anything to say about 
Mrs. Catt, but I see only her in- 
fluence in the present situation. 

“Mrs. Catt, I am told, gave 50,- 
000 franes to the present congress 
on condition that they raise another 
50,000. This is very difficult for 
French women, because of their 
losses in recent years and I of- 
fered to give the other 50,000 
francs. However, now they don’t 
want us I cannot, of course, give 
the money.’’* 

Mrs. Catt, who was in Manhat- 
tan at the time, merely said: 

“After women won the vote in 
the United States, the Woman’s 
Party preferred to work for a Fed- 
eral amendment to give equal rights 
under the law to women with men. 
The Consumers’ League and the 


*She later changed her mind on this 
point. 





Women’s Trade Union League pro- 
tested and the Federation of Labor 
sided with them. If such an 
amendment to the constitution be- 
came effective it would either take 
away from women the protective 
legislation they have secured or 
bring men under the same laws. 
The women workers have no such 
organization as the men and need 
protection. 


“The League of Women Voters 
indorses the industrial program of 
the Women’s Trade Union League 
and the Consumers’ League, and 
is opposed to the amendment spon- 
sored by the National Woman’s 
Party.” 


Later the National Woman’s Par- 
ty held a rally with other feminists 
sympathetic with them, including 
Lady Rhondda, who withdrew her 
delegation from the Alliance. Lady 
Rhondda declared: 


“There are two types in the wom- 
an’s movement today, feminists and 
social workers. The social welfare 
people .think about infant care, 
etc., while the feminists are out all 
the time for equal rights. There- 
fore, the sight of you makes the 
social welfarers shiver. Keep these 
women out. You are dangerous 
they say, and so you were barred. 
We all know now where our spirit- 
ual homes lie and we are one body. 
We are the feminists of the world.” 


Carrie Lane, Carrie Chapman, 
Carrie Catt, name her what you 
will, an Iowa farmer’s daughter 
(born however in Wisconsin), was 
thus denounced, and, her spirit cer- 
tainly held sway in the meeting of 
the International Suffrage Alliance 
not only because of her financial 
contributions (as Mrs. Belmont 
mentioned) but because she was 
its founder: and President from 
1904 to 1923 when she _ retired 
(TIME, May 28, 1923). 

There are reasons for Mrs. Catt’s 
influence. Born on a farm, she 
worked her way through a four- 
year course at Grinnell College in 
three years, and the entire cost to 
her father was only $100. At 22 
she was Superintendent of schools 
at Mason City, Iowa. At 25 she 
married a struggling country edi- 
tor, Leo Chapman, and _ worked 
with him until his death less than 
two years later. At 30 she was 
soliciting advertisements for a 
trade paper in San Francisco. At 
31 she married George W. Catt 
(who died 15 years later), and most 
of her work on behalf of women 
dates from her second marriage. 
In 1900 she succeeded Susan B. 
Anthony as President of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association 
and labored untiringly for the 19th 
Amendment until its adoption in 
1920. Composed, forceful, direct, 
she has faced many stormy situa- 
tions, and now at 67, though re- 
tired from many active concerns, 





her name is still a word to con- 
jure with in women’s circles. 

In recent years women leaders 
have become more diverse than they 
once were, just as their activities 
have become more diverse. The 
U. S. now has such diverse or- 
ganizations as the National Wom- 
an’s. Party, which desires to be a 
real political party and set up a 
bloc to demand absolute equality 
for women; the League of Women 
Voters, content to work through 
existing parties for more modest 
political ends; the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, with more 
general cultural aims, an amateur 
in the game of politics; and a host 
of societies intent on improving 
the world—the Junior League 
through charity, the W. C. T. U. 
through morals, church organiza- 
tions through religion, still others 
by abolishing war, tobacco, ete.— 
not to mention organizations for 
women of special interests, such as 
the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League, the As- 
sociation of University Women—as- 
sociations of all kinds, touching one 
another on certain points and wide- 
ly divergent in others. 

The gamut of organizations is 
matched by an equal variety of 
women leaders—leaders of political 
causes, such as Maud Wood Park, 
Belle Sherwin, Mrs. Belmont, Alice 
Paul; leaders in practical politics, 
ranging from Ruth McCormick and 
Harriet Taylor Upton to Congress- 
women Kahn, Rogers, Norton, Gov- 
ernesses Ross and Ferguson, who 
are really not leaders of women’s 
movements at all; leaders of “so- 
cial” movements such as Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick; leaders who 
have distinguished themselves in 
their own professions, such as 
Judge Florence Allen, Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, Jane Addams; 
women who have approached public 
life from poverty, from the bour- 
geoisie, from wealth and from so- 
cial distinction. But one must cred- 
it Mrs. Catt with having gone the 
furthest as a leader of women as 
women. Despite her advancing age, 
she is most likely to be named when 
an oldtime  suffragist is asked, 
“What woman could be President 
of the U. S.?” 


LABOR 
Prompt Use 


Last week conductors and rail- 
way trainmen demanding a 20% 
increase in wag‘ were refused 
flatly by the eastern group of 
railroads. It was agreed by both 
parties, however, to take their 
dispute to the new Board of 
Mediation as soon as President 
Coolidge appoints it. Thus will 
the strike-preventing machinery of 
the railway-labor bill recently 
passed (TIME, May 24) be prompt- 
ly put to use and test. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Human Frailty 


Wherever’ instruments beat 
rhythms and humans whirl or sway 
in the dance, brisk tunes appear, 
engender lively songs, finally graft 
upon the tongue of man strange but 
glib. phrases. Recent additions: 

Spain. “Oh, please don’t set the 
piano on fire!” is heard now in 
every dance or recreation hall where 
Spaniards gather to drink hot milk 
and coffee, to sip gravely a green 
or golden chartreuse, to listen 
while supple dancers click their 
castanets, or to glide through sin- 
uous tangos. 

“Oh please don’t set the piano on 
fire!”* has entered Spanish with a 
colloquial meaning—unlike such 
pure vapidities as, “Yes, we have 
no bananas.” 

“Don’t start what you can’t fin- 
ish!” is the approximate equivalent 
of. even the slightest reference to 
inflammable pianos. 

Scandinavia. To a rhythm delir- 
iously syncopated, Norwegians, 
Swedes and Danes have learned to 
shout, “Come as you are!” Intro- 
duced at Stockholm by a hatted 
and coated comedian who invites 
a bevy of chemise-clad girls to 
“Come as you are!” it kindled the 
Norse fancy, has become a quite 
unsuggestive equivalent for “Haii! 
Hail! The gang’s all here!” 

France. The song of the taxi 
driver stopped by a policeman who 
tells that worthy what to do “If 
you see my aunt!” has already cir- 
cled the globe, but without its orig- 
inal connotation. 

U. S. citizens who have tried to 
discover its meaning throughout 
their stay in France, often persist 
to the point of asking even the very 
last Frenchman whom they see on 
the dock before embarking for 
home. The reticence of even rough 
dock hands has impressed many. 

Germany. Berliners caroling “Go 
pinch the bullfrog’s tail!” continue 
to find this command an expressive 
equivalent for “Tell it to the 
Marines!” 


THE LEAGUE 
Poppy Pow-Wow 


The eighth session within three 
years (TIME, Sept. 10, 1923, et 
seq.) of the League of Nations Ad- 
visory Commission on the Traffic 
in Opium flowered into an impas- 
sioned poppy pow-wow last week. 

Woods Raps. Scarcely had the 
delegates assembled—many of them 





*Suggested to the composer by the act 
of one Isidoro Alvarez, owner of a dance 
hall near Toledo, Spain, who poured gaso- 
line over the piano owned by a rival 
dance-hall keeper, set it afire, caused the 
whole building to burn to the ground, was 
arrested, jail 


slant-eyed poppy-landers — when 
hard-fisted Colonel Arthur Woods* 
hurled a_ policeman’s challenge: 


“There may be too much diplomacy - 


and too little roughshod direct po- 
lice action in the fight against 
narcotic outlaws. . . . To crush the 
international narcotic traffic we 
must have _ international police 
action!” 

Thrusting his point, Colonel 
Woods told that information of an 
expected drug shipment from one 
country to another now passes 





© International 
CxHao-HsIn CHu 


“I am not afraid to insult yours!” 


through such decorously deliberate 
diplomatic channels that the drug- 
running ship often outstrips by 
several weeks the information which 
would make possible its seizure. 
Smacking down his fist the Colonel 
cried: “Direct international police 
communication by cable would re- 
sult in the seizure of almost all 
drug shipments!” 

Diplomatic Contribution. Having 
dozed or pondered while the for- 


‘eign-devil-policeman. spoke, slant- 


eyed delegates awoke to attention 
when Dr. Chao-Hsin Chu, Chinese 
Minister to Italy, made his con- 
tribution to the vroceedings: “You 
insult my government and I am not 
afraid to insult yours!” 

This explosion was the counter- 
blast to a series of remarks by 
diplomat Sir Malcolm Delevingne, 
the British representative. Sir 
Malcolm, to be sure, had charged 
—though in the most diplomatic 
way—that the Chinese government 
is corrupt, and asserted that the 
International Anti-Opium - Associa- 
tion recently informed him of an 
instance in which 220 lb. of mor- 


*Police Commissioner of New York City 
1914-18. 


phine* was allowed to enter China 
on permits signed by high Chinese 
officials. 

“T need only point out,” shouted 
Chao-Hsin Chu, “that the Interna- 
tional Anti-Opium Association, 
which furnished this alleged dis- 
closure, is directed by ENGLISH- 
MEN! Draw your own conclusions, 
gentlemen. ...If you can find a 
single man in China in whose 
breast there does not beat anti- 
British feeling, he is not a Chinese. 

“You. . .” turning back to Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne, “you can re- 
ply to me by an appeal to diplo- 
macy or you can reply by an 
appeal to arms. China will wel- 
come your attack....I hereby 
publicly assume the responsibility 
for declaring that China will soon 
tear up the unequal treaties forced 
on her. ...I can officially inform 
the committee that the time when 
China will tolerate foreign inter- 
ference in her internal affairs is 
nearing its end.... 

“Today for the first time Chinese 
representatives have the courage to 
make such_ statements _ publicly 
against foreign interference.” 

Significance. Sir Malcolm Dele- 
vingne was far from smoothing 
matters over when he contemptu- 
ously refused to take offense, postu- 
lating instead an obvious truth: 
that “the Chinese delegates: repre- 
sent only themselves,” because the 
new “Government of China” (TIME, 
Dec. 8, 1924, CHINA) exists merely 
as a puppet show whose wires are 
pulled by military adventurers. (See 
CHINA.) 

The diplomats having thus hope- 
lessly disrupted the commission, no 
subsequent constructive debate or 
action was reported last week. 


Disarmament Extravaganza 


What are armaments? The Mil- 
itary Committee of the Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Commission 
(TIME, June 7) tried last week to 
decide this question. Its Dutch 
members opined that under certain 
circumstances, mists, fogs, pigs, 
sheep, horned cattle and _ horses 
might become “armaments,” and 
should be classed as such. The 
Germans declared that fierce states- 
men such as Clemenceau, potent 
generals such as Foch, are _ in- 
dubitably “armaments.” Birth rates, 
agricultural machinery are, said 
the French, “armaments.” The 
Swedes added “favorable ocean cur- 
rents” to the list. 

In despair of ever finding out 
what “armaments” may be, the 
Committee asked itself: 

What are peace-time armaments? 
Straightway the Latins, all of 
whom maintain large military re- 





*Value $30,800 wholesale. 
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serves, declared that these are not 
“peace-time armaments,” but that 
an armed police force—now Ger- 
many’s chief defense—is_ indubit- 
ably a “peace-time armament.” 

Since no simpleton could fail to 
see that all these extraordinary 
contentions proceeded from the 
self-interest or fear which ad- 
vanced them, the adjournment of 
the Committee, in mid-week, with- 
out deciding the nature of even 
“peace-time armaments” came as 
no surprise. 

The Committee voted, however, 
15 to 1—the U. S. abstaining and 
Germany voting cantra mundum— 
that “peace-time effectives” be un- 
derstood not to mean “trained re- 
servists” or war material to equip 
them, but to include “military 
forces under the colors, police, for- 
est guards and any other such or- 
ganization ... available without 
measures of mobilization.” 

The adoption of this definition 
suggested the possibility that Ger- 
many might be “disarmed” of even 
her police, while France and Italy 
might keep 5,000,000 “trained re- 
servists” ready to fight as soon as 
they could seize a gun—Germany, 
as everyone. knows, being forbidden 
by existing treaties to train re- 
servists. 

As the nub of further discussion 
the French advanced the theory 
that “peacetime effectives” should 
not include warships, except those 
officially rated as “in service.’ 
Under this clause the largest navy 
in the world might be built and a 
complete “naval reservist” staff 
trained to man it—all ships being 
carefully kept “out of service.’ 
Upon the declaration of war, the 
running up of a few | naval flags 
would put the fleet “in service” 
with a vengeance, 


Slavery 


Last week the Council of the 
League assembled at Geneva and 
began preparations to debate the 
part of its agenda entitled: The 
question of procedure to be adopted 
as regards the conclusion of the 
proposed convention on slavery. 


But the first meeting resulted 
in adjournment for two days, the 
reason being that neither the dele- 
gate from Spain nor the delegate 
from Brazil was present. One was 
‘ill, the other h.d pressing busi- 
ness.” The real reason was that 
Spain and Brazil both demand to be 
made permanent members of the 
Council, and the other nations de- 
mur. If the strain grows too acute 
one or both of them may even 
withdraw from the League—at 


least that was the talk in Rio de 
Janiero, 


Human slavery exists today in 
Abyssinia, Tibet, Afghanistan, the 


Hejaz, Morocco, Tripoli, the Lib- 
yan Desert, Rio de Oro, Li- 
beria, China, Arabia, Egypt, the 


Sudan, Eritrea, French, British 
and Italian Somaliland, Angola and 
Mozambique, in most independent 
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MR. GEORGE 
“When did I resign?” 


Mohammedan States, and in Nepal 
and the Philippines. 

Since 1924 the League of Nations 
Temporary Slavery Commission has 
been collecting slave-data. At the 
September League session (TIME, 
Sept. 21), the Commission submit- 
ted a report; and the League As- 
sembly passed a resolution favoring 
a “Draft Slavery Convention” or 
international anti-slavery concordat. 


Other items on the agenda were: 
1) Consideration of the report 
formulated by Dr. Unden (Sweden) 
and Viscount Ishii (Japan) on Se- 
curity. 2) Examination of the 
proposal (TIME, June 7) by the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion that more extensive powers be 
granted the Council under the 
League Covenant for bringing 
swift aid to an attacked state. 
3) Inspection of the report of the 
Council Committee on the vexed 
question of whether other nations 
than Germany should be admitted 
to the Council at the September 
session. 4) Debate upon a pro- 
posal to curtail the supervision 
now exercised by the League 
over Hungarian state finance. 5) 
Consideration of a motion by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain requesting mod- 
ifications in the established proced- 
ure of the Council in dealing with 
petitions from racial minorities. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


David Defiant 


The once great, now dwindling, 
Liberal party continued rent (TIME, 
June 7) last week as Lloyd George, 
Liberal leader in the Commons, was 
further baited in letters to the 
press by Lord Oxford and Asquith, 
official leader of the party. 


The noble Lord aired during the 
week the surprising theory that Mr. 
George had tactically resigned from 
the Liberal party by refusing to 
attend a meeting of its “shadow 
Cabinet” (party council) during the 
“general strike.” 


In an impassioned public speech 
at Manchester, Mr. George declared: 
“It is a wretched business and it 
looks as if they had made uP their 
minds to get rid of me... 

“T am not here to dwell on per- 
sonal differences, but quite frankly 
I have not had a square deal. ... 
I was walking peaceably along my 
path when suddenly I was assailed 
by an angry bull of excommuni- 
cation. 

“T attended that shadow Cabinet, 
God help me, oftener than any other 
of Lord Oxford’s colleagues... . 


“We are not the only party to 
split. I remember the split over 
the Boer War ... They were dif- 
ferences worthy of a great party. 


“If they mean to drum a man 
out of the Liberal party because 
he erred on the side of conciliation 
with millions of British workmen 
in a great dispute, on that prop- 
osition I will fight right through 
to the end.... 

“I am told now that I resigned. 
When did I resign? In a letter I 
made it clear I was not going to 
attend the meeting that day. That 
was not a resignation. .. .” 


“T can no longer have the priv- 
ilege of being a liberal shadow. 
I have been driven out into the 
sunlight, not a bad thing. I have 
no intention to accept my dismissal 
from the Liberal Party. I cannot 
be driven from the Liberal plat- 
forms. I see on sign of my 
being driven from the leadership 
of that party in the House of 
Commons.” 


That this was no empty boast 
was apparent from the action taken 
by a meeting of 34 Liberal M. P.’s, 
a majority of whom indicated by 
their speeches that they would 
back Lloyd George against Lord 
Oxford and Asquith in the event 
of a formal Liberal split. 











The Week in Parliament 


The Commons— ; 
@ Noted with attention the 
quashing of a proposal before the 
Senate of Cambridge University 
to confer upon onetime Premier 
Ramsay Macdonald a doctorate of: 
laws, honoris causa. In Laborite 
Macdonald’s case the Senators were 
reputedly averse to following the 
Cambridge tradition of conferring 
an honorary degree upon all pre- 
miers. 

C Listened with an air of boredom 
while Laborites heckled the Home 
Secretary, Sir William (“Jix’”) 
Joynson-Hicks, because the Gov- 
ernment had acceded to a request 
by the Irish Free State that Charles 
Edward Russell, U. S. Socialist, be 
forbidden to land at Plymouth. The 
austere “Jix” frigidly made clear 
in his reply that Russell has been 
informed that he may land in Eng- 
land upon promising not to enter 
the Irish Free State, where he is 
deemed “too radical” by the local 
government. 


Coal Strike Deadlocked 


Throughout the British Isles 
1,000,000 coal miners continued reso- 
lutely on strike (TIME, May 10 
et seq.). 

The week saw the expiration of 


Premier Baldwin’s time-limited of- | 


fer of a coal subsidy to follow an 
agreement between the miners and 
owners. In the Commons, former 
Labor Premier Macdonald scath- 
ingly asked whether this offer had 
been intended as a ‘bribe. Even 
this jibe did not deter Premier 
Baldwin from renewing his offer, 
this time without limit, in an ef- 
fort to foster conciliation. 

The only sign that peace nego- 
tiations might be resumed came 
when Evan Williams, chairman of 
the Mine Owners’ Association, des- 
patched a letter to Herbert Smith, 
President of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, in which he suggested a small, 
informal, round-table miner-owner 
conference. 

Miners’ Federation President 
Smith received this letter at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, whither he had “gone 
to solicit the fighting aid of the 
International Miners’ Federation. 
He manifested no haste to return 
to London. 


Admiral’s Daughter 


A Young Lady of Fashion 
tripped from between gay board 
covers this spring, ran up the scale 
of her unrestrained amours and 
crescendoed into nine U. S. editions 
in two months.* Britons capitu- 
lated even earlier to the vital, in- 
discreet Cleone when Lord Darling* 
publicly declared: “Her diary must 
rank with that of Pepys’ as a 

*THe Diary or A YOUNG Lapy oF FASH- 
iON IN THE YEAR 1764-65—Cleone Knox— 


Edited by Alexander Blacker Kerr—Apple- 
ton. (Time, Feb. 15, Books.) 
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record of its time.” Only an occa- 
sional reviewer dismissed the work 
as “that diverting hoax.” Last 
week the “diarist” proclaimed her- 
self. She is Magdalen King-Hall, 
19, daughter of His Britannic Maj- 
esty’s onetime Admiral Command- 
ing on the Coast of Ireland 
(1906-08), Sir George Fowler King- 
Hall, K. C. B., retired. 

Miss Knox, brown and shingled 
of hair, blue of eye, pert and minx- 
ful as her Cleone, declared to pop- 
eyed news gatherers: “I wrote the 
book in a few weeks, but, if I had 
realized so many distinguished peo- 
ple would have taken it seriously, 
I should have spent much more 
time and pains upon it....I had 
wanted to write ever since I was 
a child, but everything I wrote 
was always returned. Then one 
day I got the idea of writing a 
a re 

“T’m afraid I knew very little 
about the 18th Century when 
began. It is really the Middle 
Ages that thrill me. However, I 
went to the town library at Brigh- 
ton+ and read up several 18th 
Century books. They were really 
all I had to go on. I was so sur- 


prised when my ‘diary’ was 
printed. .. .” 
Reminded that occasional re- 


viewers have found parts of her 
book “almost lascivious,” she re- 
torted: “Mv characters and the 
tales of them must have been true 
to their period else how should 
they have been accepted? I dare 
say there were many prim and 
proper people living in the 18th 
century, but every memoir of the 
time is abundant proof of the licen- 
tiousness which was rife in the 
beau monde. Naturally I did not 
choose a conventional bread-and-but- 
ter miss as my heroine.” 

Questioned further, she con- 
fessed to having spent most of her 
life in complete rusticity at Quin- 
ton Castle, her father’s seat at 
Portaferry, County Down, North 
Ireland. In the “diary” Quinton 
Castle appears under its Celtic 
name, Castle Kearney, a red her- 
ring unnoticed by reviewers. 

Her U. S. Publishers (Appleton) 
made sheep’s-eyes last week; pro- 
fessed to have supposed the work 
authentic when they published it; 
confessed to omitting all mention 
of its authenticity from their ad- 
vertisements when they discovered 
it to be fictitious. 


Cyclone Wave 

Frothing a huge sea area, curl- 
ing wickedly, a combined cyclone 
and tidal wave swept upon the 
coast of Burma caused the river 


*Once famed as “the wittiest high court 
judge in England.” Recently retired after 
degenerating into what W. S. Gilbert called 
“that Nisi Prius nuisance, the Judicial 
humorist.” 

+A few gentlefolk still vacation at this 
British equivalent of Atlantic City. 
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Naff to flood the whole township 
of Maung-daw. Some 3,000 per- 


ished, 
FRANCE 


Finance, Locarno 


Premier Aristide Briand carried 
on last week with the support of 
his unprecedented “majority of ene- 
mies.” (TIME, June 7.) Though a 
member of the Republican Socialist 
party, M. Briand found himself sup- 
ported by the Right (including even 
the ultra-reactionary Royalists) in 
his efforts to save the franc; while 
the Left majority which confirmed 
his Cabinet in office (TIME, March 
29) deserted him, and its leaders 
charged that he was placing France 
at the mercy of bloodsucking inter- 
national financiers. 

The upshot was that the wily 
Aristide secured further pnstpone- 
ment of debate on Government fis- 
cal activities by a vote of 313 
(Right and Centre) against 147 
(Socialists and Communists). He 
proceeded at once with exchange 
manipulations to steady the franc, 
being guided by the advice of a 
committee of fiscal experts. The 
franc, _ perverse, declined slightly, 
rendering his position acutely deli- 
cate. 

During the Chamber balloting, 
many of Briand’s personal friends 
on the Left experienced such agon- 
izing qualms at the thought of vot- 
ing against him that they entrusted 
their negative ballots to hard-boiled 
party whips, who cast them amid 
the dropping of numerous tears. 


From this stopgap victory in the 
Chamber, M. Briand hastened to 
defend the Locarno Pacts, then up 
for ratification before the Senate. 

The booming voice of M. Mille- 
rand was already delivering the 
left-handed benediction of the Na- 
tionalists upon Locarno. “In re- 
jecting this treaty we would have 
the appearance of seeking to isolate 
ourselves, not only from Germany 
but from our Allies, who have 
signed it. That is neither our 
wish nor to our interest ... 

“Let us, however, not risk too 
much of the fortunes of France on 
our illusions. Let us avoid at all- 
costs the mortal error of making 
any premature reduction of the 
other forces of our national de- 
fense.” 

It was the Premier’s task to 
transform such grodging admis- 
sions that the Pacts must be rati- 
fied into enthusiasm for the task. 
Mounting the tribune, M. Briand 
tuned his seductive voice by a 
preliminary cough... . 

Ninety minutes later there was 
scarcely a dry eve in the Senate. 
The cheering had become continu- 
ous. When he could not longer be 
heard, M. Briand signaled for a 
vote. The Locarno Treaties were 
ratified 272 to 6, 
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ITALY 
Pomp 


The pen of Premier Mussolini 
produced 90 times his all but illeg- 
ible autograph. Ninety additional 
Italian generals were thereby 
created. (Total of brigadier and 
major generals in the U. S. Army 
92.) 


Further activities by Zl Duce re- 
sulted in the resuscitation of an 
edict of Caius Julius Caesar Oc- 
tavianus Augustus (63 B. C. to 14 
A. D.) requiring all Romans to 
keep buildings owned by them in 
presentable repair. 

The 1926 version of this pre- 
Christian manifesto prudently de- 
mands that before ordering his 
house painted the modern Roman 
must submit the color of his choice 
for approval by the municipal auth- 
orities. Flamboyant taste in paint 
will be sharply curbed according 
to despatghes. 


One of Secretary Kellogg’s dip- 
lomats, Ambassador Fletcher to 
Italy, officially notified Premier 
Mussolini that the U. S. Govern- 
ment will send to Italy a ship to 
provide free passage to the U. S. 
for the Italian veterans in the 
U. S. Army during the War. 
These warriors were recently made 
eligible for admission after the 
Italian quota had been filled. The 
ship is expected to depart for 
il mondo nuovo within the next 
two months, 


GERMANY 
Bloodcurdling 


“Quiet in the hog sty!” bellowed 
Prussian Communists. “Silence in 
the robbers’ den!” roared Prussian 
Fascists. Amid stentorian shouts 
for stillness, all proceedings in the 
Prussian Landtag were temporarily 
abandoned. 


The Communists deemed the Fas- 
cists hogs because the latter de- 
mand the return to members of 
the German nobility of property 
seized from them by the German 
Republic. The Fascists flayed the 
“Communist robbers” because they 
are whooping up German voters 
to ballot, on June 20, in a na- 
tional referendum (TIME, Feb. 15 
et seq.) which—if 20,000,000 votes 
are cast—will confirm and legalize 
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- . « keeps 5% 
(See Sweden) 


the Republic’s seizures of property. 

In the Prussian Landtag, both 
Communists and Fascists grunted 
and howled when Herr Hdépker- 
Aschoff, Prussian Minister of 
Finance, attempted an “impartial” 
speech as follows: “While I am 
personally against confiscation, I 
must observe that it is not fair 
to call the possibly forthcoming 
confiscatory vote of the now sov- 
ereign people an act of ‘rob- 
TN es 

A tide of bloodcurdling abuse. 
Eventual changing of the subject. 
All over Germany similar scenes. 
The onetime Crown Prince reported 
to be giving away chocolate and 
small change to children near his 
estate at Oles. Quickening excite- 
ment. Suspense. 

But the climax of the agitation 
written by President von Hinden- 
burg, written to Herr Von Loebell, 
was the publication of a letter 
who was a minister of state to 
Kaiser Wilhelm II and also polit- 
ical campaign manager for Gen- 
eral Hindenburg. The President 
was in Schorfheide when the letter 
was given out. It was conjectured 
that the President might not have 
meant it for publication: 

“Ingratitude is threatening to 
undermine the foundations of the 
German state. 

“One of the mainstays of the 
state will collapse if this referen- 
dum is successful in its plan to 
expropriate the former royalties 
without compensation. ... 

“IT have consecrated my life ser- 
vice to the kings of Prussia and the 
former kaisers. I consider this 





13 





referendum a great injustice. It 
shows a lack of sentiment for Ger- 
man traditions.” 


This strong statement brought 
out strong reactions. The monarch- 
ists were elated and the socialists 
talked of the President’s resigning 
if expropriation was voted. At 
any rate the General’s statement 
is expected to aid the monarchist 
cause. 


SWEDEN 
New Cabinet 


Sweden joggled politically to the 
Right last week as the bourgeois 
parties combined to overthrow the 
Socialist Cabinet of Premier Sand- 
ler when he attempted to jam 
through the Diet a measure grant- 
ing unemployment doles even to 
men wilfully unemployed or on 
strike. 

King Gustaf promptly called to 
the Premiership Herr C. G. Ekman, 
onetime blacksmith, leader of the 
People’s Prohibition Party, the most 
ardently Dry wing of the old Lib- 
eral party. 

Significance. Interest promptly 
centered upon whether the new re- 
gime would attempt to enact strong- 
arm prohibition in place of the 
highly successful “Stockholm sys- 
tem” of liquor control inaugurated 
in 1916 by Dr. Ivan Bratt, which 
was extended throughout Sweden in 
1919 as the “Bratt system.’’* 

Dr. Bratt, a practicing physician 
and an authority on social hygiene, 
secured the establishment of a 
liquor monopoly financed by private 
capital, empowered to dispense all 
alcoholic fluids except light beers, 
and permitted to dispose of such 
fluids only under a permit system 
based upon the status of each pur- 
chaser—the head of a family to be 
sold not more than a gallon of 
“hard liquors” a month, single 
women not more than a gailon a 
year, restaurants an amount pro- 
portionate to their proven sales of 
food. To the Swede who dines in 
restaurants there may be brought 
unlimited “hard liquors” if the din- 
er orders and pays for an addi- 
tional meal with each round. 

At present the “Bratt Monopoly” 
pays a fixed return of 5% to share- 
holders, and to the Government all 
surplus profits—totaling some 112,- 
000,000 kroner ($30,000,000) annu- 
ally. Because of the easygoing tem- 
per of the people, the “Bratt sys- 
tem” has occasioned little friction, 
has reduced the consumption of al- 
cohol 50% in such cities as Stock- 
holm, and appears to ration out al- 
cohol in just sufficient quantities 
to make smuggling unprofitable. 
This “golden mean” of Swedish 
“regulation” contrasts sharply with 


*Superseding the earlier and somewhat 
similar ‘Gothenburg system.” 
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Norwegian “prohibition” of all liq- 
uors of more than 45% alcoholic 
content. In Norway, though wines 
and beers are at everyone’s dis- 
posal, the smuggling in of hard 
liquor by German speedboats* has 
become an industry. 

Die-hard Drys in both Sweden 
and Norway continue to clamor for 
prohibition a l’Americaine. 


Prince’s Week 


Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf and 
Crown Princess Louise of Sweden 
continued their royal roamings in 
the U. S. The Prince— 

Attended a concert by the Amer- 
ican Union of Swedish Singers at 
Manhattan; told the singers: I 
heard you in Washington last Sat- 
urday.” 

Answered with boyish enthusiasm 
the reception in his honor in Inde- 
pendence Hall, while the Princess 
sat in George Washington’s chair. 

Enjoyed a momentous ride in 
Thomas A. Edison’s four-year-old 
Ford at West Orange, N. J.; 
shouted loudly into Edison’s dea 
left ear: “What are you doing just 
now?” Edison made a sweeping 
gesture toward his laboratory with 
both arms: “Oh, any quantity of 
things.” In an awed tone the 
Prince said: “Really!” 

Lunched in Manhattan with four 
clerical organizations; said the 
religious forces of the world con- 


stitute the most hopeful resource. 


of humanity. Rev. Arthur J. Brown 
discussed eloquently the pleasant 
relationships between U. S. and 
Sweden, world peace. 

Presented an altar cloth of rose 
and gold tracery to, and received 
the thanks of, the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, Bishop William T. 
Manning officiating. 

Heard in Manhattan at the Plaza 
Hotel ten-year-old Oscar Thron- 
gren recite a poem, “The Beils,” 
composed by the Prince’s brother. 
Little Oscar was dressed in the 
costume of Varmland, consisting 
of yellow  knickerbockers, white 
stockings, red jacket, red and black 
cap. The Prince knew others of 
the children gathered there from a 
visit they had paid him in Sweden: 
“How you’ve grown!” said he. 

Worshiped in Gustaf Adolf Swe- 
dish Lutheran Church, Manhattan, 
at a special service in commemora- 
tion of Gustaf Day, royal holiday 
of Sweden; was given a specially 
bound ~ volume, The Lutheran 
Church in American History. 

Reviewed the marching cadets 
at West Point, where commence- 
ment week was in progress. 


Arrow-headed, encyclopedic 
Hearst-Editor Arthur Brisbane re- 


*Adroitly fitted with a device by which 
the entire liquor cargo can be ejected into 
the sea through an under water trap door 
in the stern, if a dry enforcement cutter 
is sighted. 


» corded an incident in his column 
“Today” (reputedly read by one- 
third of all U. S. literates): 

“You remember Carlyle’s rage 
because the old monk, describing 
King John’s visit to the monas- 
tery, did not describe the king. 

“Gustaf Adolf, crown prince of 





HONEST IGNATZ MOSCICKI 
. a shirt having been obtained 


Sweden, among us taking notes, 
will later be king. 

“The crown prince invited by Dr. 
Henry Goddard Leach* lunched at 
the Century club in New York yes- 
terday and met ‘The great editors 
of New York.’ 

“He sat at a little table for six. 
Others at that table in the order 
of their importance were the 
Swedish ambassador, Mr. Ochs, of 
the New York Times; Mr. Reid, 
who owns the New York Tribune, 
and this writer. This is a close-up, 
taken at a-distance of about two 
feet. 

[Description followed.] 

“The prince attends to his job, 
which is the welfare of Sweden. 
He thought he hadn’t time to ac- 
cept Mr. Ochs’ invitation to see 
the Times presses, running nearby. 
This writer suggested, ‘You ought 
to see how fast our American 
presses can eat up paper made in 
Sweden.’ That interested him, and 
he went.” 


*Wealthy, distinguished, Scandinavophile ; 
editor of the vitalized, issue-hungry month- 
ly, the Forum. 





ROUMANIA 


Purchase 


The Roumanian government 
placed orders for five Italian sub- 
marines last week, negotiated the 
purchase of two old but recondi- 
tioned Italian destroyers, proposed 
to cover this deal financially out 
of the promised 200,000,000 lire 
Italian loan to Roumania (TIME,. 
May 22, ITALY) which was pro- 
jected as soon as the Italio-U. S. 
debt agreement was signed. 

It was announced that the Ital- 
ian government will seek permission 
from the Turkish government for 
the destroyers to pass the fortifi- 
cations of the Dardanelles on their 
way to Roumania.* Experts. 
opined that the submarines can 
slip past in any case. 


POLAND 


Swiss President 


Warsavians gaped amazedly Iast 
week as Ignatz Moscicki, by birth 
a Pole, by title “Professor,” by 
profession an engineer, by natur- 
alization a Swiss, was elected Pres- 
ident of Poland. 

This extravagant denouement 
to the Pilsudski revolution (TIME, 
May 24 et seq.) followed Marshal 
Pilsudski’s refusal of the _ presi- 
dency, to which Parliament elected 
him (TIME, June 7), and his curt 
intimation to the astonished Depu- 
ties that they had best elect “hon- 
est Ignatz Moscicki,” heretofore a 
total political nobody, but an inti- 
mate of Pilsudski. 

“Honest Ignatz,”’} though elected,** 
did not—according to gleeful cor- 
respondents—possess a dress shirt 
in which he could be inaugurated. 
Three days later—a shirt having 
been obtained and the ancient pal- 
ace of the Polish kings well aired 
for the ceremony—he took the oath 
of office, while bluff brain-stormy 
Pilsudski lounged in a great carved 
chair, nearby, surrounded by his 
officers. 

The interim Bartel-Pilsudski 
Cabinet (TIME, May 31) promptly 
resigned but President Moscicki re- 





*In picturesque idleness on the western 
shore of the Black Sea, not far from the 
Danube’s mcuth, lies Constanta, Roumania’s 
only port. In the casino there can often 
be seen half a dozen gilded Roumanian 
admirals who command scarce so many 
ships. 


yAllegedly changed from the Polish “Ig- 
nace” during his residence in Switzerland. 


**By 281 ballots, 200 being polled for 
Count Bninski (Right), and 1 for M. 
Marek (Socialist), with 63 Deputies ab- 
staining—mostly from the White Russian, 
Slav, National Workers, and Piast (Peas- 
ant) parties. 
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quested its members to carry on 
temporarily. 

Significance. Plain as a pikestaff 
loomed Pilsudski’s chagrin at not 
obtaining a three-fifths parliamen- 
tary majority—either at his own 


election or Moscicki’s—wherewith 
to amend radically the Constitution, 
increase vastly the executive power, 
and institute the broad program of 
reforms which he envisioned at 
the time of his coup. 

An almost comic indication of 
how vastly Pilsudski bulks above 
“Honest Ignatz” was seen when 
the Marshal peremptorily “invited” 
the new President to reside in the 
Belvedere Palace, where Pilsudski 
himself is lodged. 

President Moscicki is well and 
favorably known as the inventor 
of a potent synthetic fertilizer. 

Counter threats. Militant “anti- 
Ignatz” demonstrations throughout 
Poland subsequently became so se- 
rious that President Moscicki was 
obliged to proclaim a_ state of 
emergency in Lemberg and a state 
of siege in Tarnopol, where rebel- 
lious Ukranians rioted and _ de- 
manded the separation of East 
Galicia from Poland. 

At Posen the self-appointed anti- 
Pilsudski régime of General Haller 
(TIME, May 31) issued ominous 
manifestoes. 


PORTUGAL 


Triumvirate 


Repercussions of the week fol- 
lowing the most recent of suc- 
cessful Portuguese revolutions 
(TIME, June 7): 

1) President Bernardino Machado 
of Portugal called to the premier- 
ship Commander Mendes Cabeca- 
das, prominent in the last revolu- 
tion as in many another. 

2) President Machado resigned, 
addressed a communication to 
Premier Cabecadas: “With my res- 
ignation your Government will as- 
sume full authority in plenitude of 
executive power.” 

3) It was announced that the 
Premier and Ministers of War 
(General da Costa) and Foreign 
Affairs (General Carrmona) consti- 
tute “a supreme committee” or dic- 
tatorial triumvirate. 


EGYPT 
High Tea, Low Lunch 


Lank taut-waisted fighters, ur- 
bane yet steely-eyed diplomats, 
suave but ruthless statesmen—these 
are the overlords that Britain sends 
to cow subject peoples. Such is 
George Ambrose Lloyd, Baron 
Lloyd, British High Commissioner 
to Egypt—a so-called “independent 
state” whose King, Fuad I, reigns 
though he does not rule. 

Last week Lord Lloyd gave a 
tea party. He is 46. He won his 
D. S. O. at 388. Since then he has 
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performed such bold acts as to 
order on his own_ responsibility 
while Governor of Bombay the ar- 
rest of Mahatma Gandhi, potent 
agitator. To Lord Lloyd’s Cairo 
tea party there came an old and 
broken statesman who knew the 
British Baron’s mettle. The 66- 
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Baron LLOYD 
Dandified, direct 


year-old statesman was Saad Zagh- 
lul Pasha, leader of the Egyptian 
Wafd, a party which had just been 
returned to Parliament with a 
two to one majority. (TIME, June 


Zaghlul, knowing himself persona 
non grata to the British, came to 
discuss whether he might- assume 
the premiership. It was almost as 
though President Coolidge, duly 
elected by a Republican landslide, 
had felt obliged to ask the ambas- 
sador of a foreign power at Wash- 
ington whether he might enter the 
White House. 

Zaghlul, no cringing foe of Brit- 
ain, was reputed to have told Baron 
Lloyd over the teacups that if he 
assumed the premiership he would 
not respect the “four rights”* which 
Britain reserves to herself in 
Egypt. The Baron, dandified of 
mien, direct of tongue, appears to 
have replied that under the circum- 
stances Zaghlul could not become 
Premier of Egypt. High tea was 
ne’er brewed higher. 


The 166 victorious Wafd parlia- 
mentarians assembled next day at 





*1) Retention of the Sudan; 2) Main- 
tenance of a British Army of Occupation 
to protect the Suez Canal; 3) British pro- 
tection of Egypt against foreign aggression ; 
4) British protection of foreign interests 
and citizens in Egypt. 






News—IContinued] 


a luncheon where spirits ran low. 
All were acutely conscious that the 
battleship Resolution was steaming 
toward Port Said from the Brit- 
ish naval base at Malta. All knew 
that British Foreign Secretary Sir 
Austen Chamberlain had just cabled 
in especially imperious vein* to the 
impotent Egyptian government. 
When Zaghlul Pasha rose, all emo- 
tion, the Wafd beheld how Pyrrhic 
was its victory. 

Zaghlul spoke for 90 minutes. 
He might have conveyed his mean- 
ing in a sentence. The Wafd, he 
declared, must go outside its ranks 
to find a premier acceptable to 
Baron Lloyd. He, Zaghlul, pro- 
posed that they support former 
Premier Adli Pasha Yeghen, leader 
of the Liberal party, whom Lord 
Lloyd had consented to tolerate as 
Premier. 

The Cabinet of Ziwar Pasha 
thereupon resigned, and the Sultan 
summoned Adli Pasha to form a 
new government, 


JAPAN 
Heaven-Decreed War 


Famed Japanese publicists Teisu- 
ka Akiyama and Seijiro Kawashi- 
ma detonated into lurid phrase 
again last week, called upon Japan 
to declare war on the U. S., re- 
hashed with venom the celebrated 
“Hanihara_ incident.”"} (TIME, 
April 28, 1924.) 

Publicist Akiyama, “the Colonel 
House of Japan,” declared in a 
magazine article: “Hanihara’s 
‘grave consequences’ note was a 
warning from Heaven which the 
gods of Nippon conveyed through 
the pen of a clumsy diplomat!” 

Publicist Kawashima thundered: 
“Like a devil, the U. S. is restrain- 
ing Japan’s desire for ‘open doors’ 





*Censuring the act of two Egyptian 
judges who overruled British Judge Ker- 
shaw last week forcing the acquittal of 
six out of seven natives (two Zaghlulists) 
charged with the murder of Sir Lee Stack, 
Governor General of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan (Time, Dec. 1, 1924). Judge Ker- 
shaw resigned last week. The British note 
ominously “declined to accept the verdict, 
reserved the right to take steps to insure 
the future safety of foreigners in Egypt.’’ 

tAppointed Ambassador to the U. S. 
(Time, March 38, 1923), Masanao Hanihara, 
moon-faced, perpetually smiling, became 
irksome to Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes, by championing with great per- 
sistence the rights of Nippon. While the 
Immigration Bill was pending before the 
Senate (Time, April 28, 1924, CoNGrEss), 
Ambassador Hanihara, an experienced diplo- 
mat, but goaded to extremities by the 
Senate’s anti-Japanese predilections, staked 
all upon a “diplomatic threat’ to the 
Secretary of State that “grave conse- 
quences” might follow the enactment of 
the Japanese exclusion clause of the bill. 
The Senate, reacting violently and negative- 
ly to the Hanihara note, promptly rushed 
through the present immigration legisla- 
tion debarring all Japanese, except min- 
isters, artists, students, their wives, their 
children. 

Having precipitated the very situation 
which he sought to check, Ambassador 
Hanihara withdrew to Japan (Time, July 
21, 1924). 











to America, Australia, and Africa. 
The U. S. not only shuts us out 
but encourages other nations to 
exclude us. Japan no longer can 
stand such injustice! The Japan- 
ese - U. S. war has been decreed 
by Heaven. We must kick the 
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MASANAO HANIHARA 
. may charm Il Duce 


U. S—a mortifying influence—out 
of the way.” 

Roused by these wrathy words, 
the Japanese learned with satisfac- 
tion last week that Masanao Hani- 
hara is likely soon to succeed Ken- 
taro Ochiai as Japanese Ambassa- 
dor to Italy. There his smile, his 
wit, his vigor may perhaps charm 
Il Duce. 


Concurrently Premier Wakatsuki 
reshuffled his Cabinet, appointed 
the following politicians to the of- 
fices named: Viscount K. Inouye, 
Railroads; C. Machida, Agricul- 
ture; M. Hamaguchi, Home Af- 
fairs. 

Japanese editors violently disa- 
greed as to whether these new ap- 
pointments will achieve their pur- 
pose—to strengthen the unstable 
government coalition. 


. 


Sign of the Horse 


Foretold by legend and an- 
nounced by mystics, there comes 
periodically upon Japan the dread 
Hinuma or “year of the Sign of 
the Horse.” 

Some centuries ago a legendary 
Japanese mare of superb perfec- 
tion committed the unnatural act 
of kicking to death all of the 
many stallions brought to her in 
an effort to obtain an especially 
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fine breed of horses. Appalled by 
the mare’s actions, pious Nipponese 
noted the position of the constel- 
lations and rashly predicted that 
all female children born under 
this “Sign of the Horse” would 
cause the death of their husbands. 

Wary, Japanese men have for 
centuries not infrequently refused 
to marry “Hinuma girls.” De- 
spondent, such maidens often 
commit suicide if they remain 
unmarried until 20 years of age— 
the traditional limit after which 
irredeemable spinsterhood sets in. 

Since 1905 was a “Hinuma 
year,” the passing of 1925 brought 
thoughts of suicide to many a 
maiden. Tokyo correspondents last 
week reported that at least 300 
“1905 Hinuma girls” have commit- 
ted suicide* in Japan since Jan. 
1, 1926. 

Assiduous campaigning against 
this superstition by the Japa- 
nese Women’s League is reported 
to have been almost without avail 
among the more ignorant classes. 
Among even the socially elect, en- 
gagements are frequently broken 
if the youth discovers his fiancée 
to have a Hinuma taint. 


CHINA 
Passive, Trampled 


Comeback? With Soviet gold, 
Mongol troops and Russian officers, 
General Feng Yu-hsiang, “Chris- 
tian Bolshevist War Lord,’” recent- 
ly driven from Peking (TIME, April 
12) was last week reported pre- 
paring a drive from Siberia on his 
native land. Then quite suddenly 
the occidental press discovered the 
General in Berlin. Perhaps he 
was only buying peanuts. 

“Atrocities.” Meanwhile Peking- 
ese endured stoically the _ victori- 
ous armies of occupation (adherent 
to Super-Tuchuns [War Lords] Wu 
Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin); and Dr. 
W. W. Yen, recently set up by the 
Tuchuns as “Chief Executive of 
China” (Time, May 10), func- 
tioned as the entire Chinese Cabi- 
net, since he could find no Minis- 
ters willing to serve under him. 

This avoidance of ministerial 
honors by the many able Chinese 
diplomats at Peking was explained 
during the week by despatches 
smuggled past the rigid censorship 
of the armies of occupation. 

If truthful, these reports indicate 
“a reign of terror” in which the 
victorious troops would appear to 
have glutted every appetite to the 
full. The foreign population— 
guarded by foreign soldiers in the 
Legation Quarter—was not molest- 
ed; but looting, murder and rapine 





*The predilection of the Japanese for this 
vigorous act was well shown last week, 
when a new Japanese cinema drama was 
released in which 47 of the characters com- 
mit hera-kiri to the delight of movie fans. 
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took place widely throughout the 
Chinese quarters. 

The usual stereotyped “atrocity” 
was enacted many times: an officer 
—several were Russian mercenaries 
—bursts into a house, orders his 
men to kill all but the more delec- 
table women, recreates himself, 
abandons the women to his sol- 
diers, departs with the lion’s share 
of loot. The women, dragged to 
the soldiers’ camps, are “staked out 
with ropes and pegs.” Such acts 
—typical of every war—3were given 
scant attention by calloas humans 
last week. 

Sun Rises. Marshal Sun* Chuan- 
feng loomed from his stronghold in 
central China last week as a super- 
bandit rapidly on the make and al- 
ready seriously to be reckoned with 
as the rival of Chang, Wu and 
Feng. Two years ago Sun pos- 
sessed only local influence as Mili- 
tary Governor of Chekiang prov- 
ince. Recently he boldly proclaimed 
the five provinces now within his 
grasp to be an independent state. 
Last week it was discovered that he 
was plotting against the Peking 
forces with Super-Tuchun Wu’s 
most trusted henchman, General 
Chin Yun-ao. 

While Wu instantly dismissed 
traitor Chin from the Civil Gover- 
norship of Honan, it was rumored 
that Sun had tampered with others 
of Wu’s officers, had acquired an 
ambition to be the Great Man dis- 
tracted China has sought so long. 

Yet local observers noted that 
here for the first time was a pos- 
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.. . loomed from his stronghold 


sibility of China being pacified by 
division —if only Marshal Sun 
would content himself with five vast 
provinces. 


*Not to be confused with the late radical, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen of Canton. 
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Damrosch Back 


Back from Europe last week, 
on the S. S. France came Walter 
Damrosch, genial, sexagenarian 
conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony, and forthwith there was is- 
sued an announcement of several 
of the Symphony Society’s novelties 
for next season. 

There will be a symphony by 
George Antheil, young U. S. 
composer born in Trenton, N. J., 
now living in Paris; a work de- 
scriptive of Spanish scenes. by 
Halfers, famed composer of Ma- 
drid; Honegger’s Three Preludes 
for D?’Annunzio’s Fedra; Aaron 
Copeland’s Music for the Theatre 
given this season in Manhattan 
by a small orchestra under Serge 
Koussevitsky for the League of 
Composers. 

Conductor Damrosch told _ of 
many proud experiences, of being 
decorated in Spain by King Al- 
fonso with the Medal of Isabella 
the Catholic, of conducting the 
Madrid Symphony. He said of the 
music situation in Spain: “The 
Madrid Symphony Orchestra is to 
be congratulated on its unusual en- 
thusiasm which enables it to hold 
high the torch and keep the or- 
ganization going when they are so 
poorly and_ inadequately paid. 
Strangely enough there are no aris- 
tocrats in Spain interested enough 
in music to serve as patrons or in 
any way to encourage musical de- 
velopment. The rank and file of the 
Spanish people are music lovers, but 
the aristocracy do not, as a rule, 
even attend the concerts. The un- 
selfish enthusiasm of the members 
of the Madrid Symphony Orchestra 
is touching. They played for me 
for three rehearsals without re- 
muneration, and the complete sale 
of the house, when divided among 
the orchestra, netted each member 
about $4. 

“The Spanish Government gets 
30% of the gross receipts; there- 
fore, when the expenses are paid 
the members’ reward is’ very 
meager. I met some of the best 
known Spanish musicians, includ- 
ing De Falla, who lives at Granada, 
within sight of the Moorish palaces 
and Alloniz. An interesting young 
school of composers is to be found 
in Spain.” 


From Butte 


Charles A. MeLain left Butte, 
Mont., several weeks ago, He left 
after dinner with Mayor William 
H. Horgan and Judge Joseph R. 
Jackson of the Supreme Court of 
the state of Montana, many city 
officials and other prominent citi- 
zens. For many months, perhaps 
for years, he will not see the tin 
sardine and preserved fruit cans 
collecting their films of copper in 
the gullies around his home town. 
He will be in Manhattan studying 


“for a début in the New York 
music world.” 

Singer McLain has a vocal range 
of three full octaves, developed in 
exercises to overcome tuberculosis. 
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Butte despatches report that he 
“can take a perfect F above high 
C, which feat is adjudged remark- 
able.” 

In Butte the singing teachers 
taught him all they knew. There- 
fore the local Chamber of Com- 
merce is financing his Manhattan 
studies. Hope was expressed: “The 
largest mining camp in the world 
is not to be outdone by Kansas City 
[a large meat packing centre and 
railway terminal] and Marion 
Talley [Metropolitan débutante; 
TIME, March 1]....4It_ plans 
sending a real delegation when 
Mr. McLain makes his début 
[next winter].” 


Sic Continuat Gloria Mundi 


In. the audience which warmly 
greeted the début of a contralto 
in Minneapelis were many sharp- 
seeing critics of pugilism. They 
were not always sure of the cor- 
rect moment to applaud, but when 
they got the “tip” from others, 
they joined raucously in the hand- 
slapping. They did not “razz” as 
was their wont when displeased at 
prize fights. They were the former 
pals and admirers of Billy Miske, 
deceased pug, whose widow has 
assumed concert singing as her 
mode of breadwinning. Miske made 
a fortune in the ring, lost it in in- 
vestments. 





THEATRE 


Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in 
the light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 


SERIOUS 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Alice Brady 
giving a startlingly blunt and beau- 
tiful performance as an ignorant 
small-town wife whose sex and re- 
ligion merged disastrously. 


CraiG’s Wire—In which house- 
keeping becomes a fine art and in 
its decadence drives a husband to 
distraction and departure, 


THE GREAT GoD BROWN—Eugene 
O’Neill’s expressionistic tragedy of 
two men who traded brains for 
money. 


LuLU BELLE—A sharply colored 
chromo of uneasy virtue in Man- 
hattan’s Negro colony. 





LESS SERIOUS 


AT Mrs. BEAM’s—An_ English 
boarding house in the throes of 
luxurious gossip over a man in 
their midst who supposedly mur- 
ders his wives. 


WHAT EveRY WoMAN KNows— 
J. M. Barrie’s fascinating comedy 
with Helen Hayes occupied ex- 
matty in the old Maude Adams 
role. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—Rabelaisian 
farce about three undergraduates 
who hire themselves to three el- 
derly ladies as something worse 
than gigolos. 

THE LAST OF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
Ina Claire suavely situated in an 
English household for the purpose 
of stealing pearls. 





MUSICAL 


Merriment, music and maidens 
are copiously supplied in Sunny, 
The Cocoanuts, Tip-Toes, Iolanthe, 
The Vagabond King, No, No, 
Nanette. 






New Plays 


Henry IV. The Players for their 
annua! all-star revival unfolded 
the tempestuous and _ unfamiliar 
lengths of the first part of Henry 
IV. They did it resonantly, pic- 
turesquely, a trifle tiresomely. Their 
Falstaff was the rotund and emi- 
nently genial Otis Skinner, a fine 
actor. Mr. Skinner took it into his 
head that the rogue should be 
played hygienically. His Falstaff 
was a beaming and unvicious figure. 
One could not help feeling that he 
would make his next entrance down 
the chimney with a pack on his 
back instead of through the scullery 
door with a wench by the hair. 
Mr. Skinner’s judgment was admis- 
sible but, in the opinion of many, 
at variance with Shakespeare. It 














is to be said that the audience 
laughed at him immoderately. 


The plot of the play deals with 
the enmity between Prince Hal, 
later Henry V, and Hotspur, a 
fiery noble with regal aspirations. 
Hal is a useless drinking companion 
of Falstaff and his band of blus- 
tering pickpockets. When civil 
war breaks out, Hal puts off his 
dissipation and kills Hotspur on the 
field of battle. Hal was played, 
intermittently well, by Basil Syd- 
ney, and Hotspur, for about the 
same values, by Philip Merivale. 
Peggy Wood, William Courtleigh, 
Blanche Ring, Rosamond Pinchot 
(as Prince John) were among the 
notables. 


The first part of Henry IV is an 
unwieldy play of many scenes and 
conflicting purposes. It is a mix- 
ture of low comedy and romantic 
melodrama. It has probably never 
played very well. It has not played 
at all in Manhattan for 30 years. 
The Players’ resuscitation, exceed- 
ingly commendable in intent and 
reasonably efficient in effect, was 
restricted to a single week, 


































CINEMA 






New Pictures 


Paris (Charles Ray). The French - 
government has a legitimate griev- 
ance against the movie makers. To 
the American millions who see the 
world from the screen of the local 
cinema palace, Saris has become 
an absurdity. Only one thing hap- 
pens. Chivalrous Americans infest 
Montmartre rescuing poor Apache 
girls from the dance dives. A girl 
has no chance to lead a decent life 
of shame in Paris any more, if we 
are to believe the movies. It always 
turns out that she was not really 
leading a bad life after all. It 
seems that a Parisian girl is not 
safe from Americans, no matter 
what she does. Charles Ray is good 
under the circumstances. 





The Unknown Soldier (Marguer- 
ite de la Motte). Shattering bad 
taste of the studios has rushed in 
on the peaceful memories of the 
Unknown Soldier and committed 
another atrocity. The popularity of 
The Big Parade has led to imitative 
competition. Thus far none have been 
able to compete, least of all this 
one. Striking similarity to The 
Big Parade is noticeable. Three 
young men march off to war. The 
girl seeks her fiancé among 
thousands of marching troops. 
A doughboy is killed by Ger- 
man machine guns. In the final 
scene the girl is watching the 
Unknown Soldier ceremony when 
her boy romps up to explain that 
he was only wounded after all. 


Salon de Printemps 


There were rooms and rooms full 
of ladies with nothing on at all. 
Some of them lay on beds, gazing 
at you pensively. 
turned this way or that from the 


Some sat up, 
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to exhibit their 
while others 
beholders squarely erect, with some- 
thing like defiance 
and a metallic quality about their 
bold fronts expressive of woman- 
kind’s underrated hardihood. 

They are not an unusual sight at 











Grand Palais, where all the artists 
of Paris carry their best work of 
the past year for public exhibition. 
Yet such was the number 
dressed ladies that one exasperated 
critic went back to his newspaper 
and wrote, “It isn’t a salon, but a 













through their catalogs for names 
of their countrymen, to see what 
they had been learning from the 
Continental masters. 
first pieces they paused before was 
a bronze “Aphrodite” by Sculptor 
the young man 
from the Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
ington whose “Golden Hour” won 
him a medal and fame at the salon 
of 1914 and now reposes, a radiant 
study of adolescent gravity, in a 
specially lighted domed room at the 
home of Banker Frank A. Vander- 










Rudolph Evans, 










Harry Payne 
group to commemorate the landing 
of U. S. troops at St. Nazaire was 
there—an eagle with 35 feet of ten- 
sile wingspread alighting on French 
soil with a virile young idealist on 
One marveled at the 
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power this slight Mrs. Whitney can 
put forth. 

There were a marble bust and a 
slim bather spun in clay by Bar- 
bara Herbert of Manhattan, first 
U. S. seulptress ever admitted to 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Rosa 
Bonheur’s pupil, Anna Klumpke of 
California, showed a_ hot-colored 
flower study. Young George Hill, 
who preserves what he can of the 
solitude and fresh air of his native 
northern Michigan by living in one 
of the loftiest studios on the Boule- 
vard de Montparnasse, received 
fresh compliments for his clear, 
restful “Tea on a Balcony.” 

The exasperated critic notwith- 
standing, there was really a great 
deal to see besides bedroom ladies, 
some 3,500 works in all—proces- 
sions, cavalcades, crosses, St. An- 
thony in a dozen poses, cardinals, 
heroes, canals, churches, inscrutable 
dishes of fruit, chaotic spasms of 
pigment labeled “Mood,” “Flight” 
and other rapt generalizations. .. . 

There was a sturdy young Rus- 
sian landscapist who has _ been 
studying of late years at the Phil- 
adelphia Academy, Captain Vladimir 
Perfiliev, erstwhile of the Don Cos- 
sacks. He had painted the grim 
mountains of Montenegro and the 
bright Balkans beyond, and if you 
went with him to his studio he had 
some very clever portrait work to 
show you, both in color and in 
black-and-white. He would tell you, 
with a quaint mixture of genuine 
Slavic dignity and bursting childish 
delight, of how his work had taken 
on with patrons in Philadelphia, 
then Rochester, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Lancaster, Pa., and lately in Man- 
hattan. 

And the Three Chevaliers of the 
Latin Quarter were there—F. A. 
Bridgman, the 79-year-old Ala- 
baman who paints in Algiers most- 
ly and won his first salon medal 
in 1877; George Howland of New 
York, aged 61, landscapist; and T. 
Alexander Harrison, 73, originally 
a Philadelphian but, like the other 
two, so long a resident of France 
that his hands have learned to talk, 
and the feeling of his landscapes 
takes you back to the best days of 
the Barbizon school. All three are 
members of the Legion d’Honneur; 
all three have contributed to the 
spring salon since the century 
turned, and Ionger. Painter Harri- 
son this year hung four canvases— 
“La Marne,” “Solitudes,” “Images,” 
“Le Midi” (all to be pronounced as 
they were painted, Frenchwise, ex- 
quisitely). 

The youngest exhibitor was Tony 
Ricou, 13, son of Director Georges 
Ricou of the Opéra Comique. He 
paints on Sundays and Thursdays 
when there is no school, and the 
National Society of Fine Arts ac- 
cepted one of the two pieces he 
submitted—a modest but careful ex- 
ercise with fruit in a bowl on the 
Ricou dining-room table. 
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De Latour 


In Paris, an auctioneer’s ham- 
mer was falling upon the proper- 
ties of the late M. Paul Dutasta, 
secretary of the Versailles Peace 
Conference. They were bidding for 
a portrait of Mme. Rouill de Le- 
stang, who was a handsome woman 
enough but more than ever de- 
sirable on a canvas signed by 
Maurice Quentin de Latour (1704- 
88), whose pastels were the glory 
of the Salons for 37 years, and won 
him a_ court paintership under 
Louis XV. Up and down went the 
bids, three-quarters of a miilion, 
eight-tenths, nine-tenths, the whole 
of a million francs (approximately 
$123,123). There the bidding 
paused, hesitated; the hammer fell. 
“Parbleu!” cried French dealers. 
“But what a bargain!” Before the 
War a similar De Latour brought 
thrice the price. 








MEDICINE 





Dengue 


Heroism is a salamander virtue. 
Sometimes fear wakes immortal 
courage in a craven; avarice will 
make a miser brave; an infantry- 
man who got the Congressional 
Medal for taking a machine-gun 
nest single-handed declared that 
he sallied out because he was 
afraid of lightning—a thunderstorm 
had made him too nervous to stay 
in his trench. But the 75 U. S. 
soldiers who, in the Philippines, 
voluntarily submitted to the bite 
of the yellow fever mosquito to 
find out whether this insect also 
carried dengue fever, had no such 
excuse. Their story was told last 
week in the report of Major Gen- 
eral Ireland, Surgeon General of 
the Army. 

Dengue fever is a scourge of 
hot climates. When, five years 
ago, it swept across the southern 
states from Texas to Georgia, 
2,000,000 cases were reported. It 
is always prevalent in the Philip- 
pines. Could dengue be carried 
by the Aedes egypti, the mosquito 
against whose whining depreda- 
tions Dr. Walter S. Reed won his 
famous “yellow fever victory” a 
quarter of a century ago? Medi- 
cal officers asked, like Dr. Reed, 
for volunteers; 75 soldiers sent in 
their names, were exposed to the 
mosquito, developed dengue. That 
was a year ago. Now, as a re- 
sult of that experiment, dengue 
cases in the Philippines have been 
reduced from 80 in a thousand to 
20 in a thousand. The 75 were 
mentioned in despatches for “a high 
sense of duty and a soldierly con- 
duct worthy of emulation by 
others.” 

In old Habajia filth was the pre- 
dominant motif, with yellow fever 
the counterpoint, U. S._ health 
officials scoured the city clean, but 





yellow fever persisted epidemically. 
Dr. Walter Reed came with his 
staff from Washington to investi- 
gate. On the hunch of an old Cu- 
ban physician, he experimented 
with mosquitoes, heretofore unsus- 
pected and felt fairly assured that 





Dr. REED 
His victory was repeated 


they were the carriers of the dread 
malady. But he needed proof and 
he found it when, after months of 
experiments, a virulent mosquito 
bit and infected one of the doctors 
on his staff. Another intrepid 
physician submitted himself to ex- 
perimentation, was infected, died. 

Then Dr. Reed with money fur- 
nished by Governor-General Wood 
—now of the Philippines—set up 
an isolated experimental camp in 
an uncultivated field a mile from 
the city. Attracted by the offer 
of $250,. several peons volunteered 
as well as a few American youths. 
Buck-private John R. Kissinger un- 
flinchingly watched the mosquitoes’ 


hypodermics charged with fever 
serum pierce his arm ... waited 
. no infection... relief The 
medicos tried him again . . . waited 
heavy sickness almost 


death. Another lad submitted, died 
a martyr ... The doctors aban- 
doned camp. They had the proof. 

Worn by his tropical work, Dr. 
Reed died following an operation, 
and the government has named the 
Walter Reed Hospital in Washing- 
ton in honor of the physician who 
“gave to man control over that 


dreadful scourge, yellow fever.” 


Palpable Darkness 


One of the most delicate of all 
operations is that for mastoid. It 
is especially difficult and dangerous 
when the patient is very young. 
The slightest inaccuracy on the part 
of the surgeon will let his scalpel 
pierce the meninges and brain, but 







the parents of the 16-month-old 
child that lay on the operating 
table of the Brownsville and East 
New York Hospital one night last 
week had the fullest confidence in 
the operator, Dr. Raphael Schil- 


linger. Rubber-gloved and white- 
suited, he bent tensely over the 


tiny head. High-powered lamps 
poured their white fire down. Two 
assistants working beside him, 


watched him make a deep incision 
in the porcelain curve of tissue and 
bone behind the baby ear, held 
their breath as he worked his 
bright instriment deeper, upward 
and sideways, toward the brain— 
then stood frozen with horror as 
the palpable darkness of tragedy 
blinded them. Every light in the 
hospital had suddenly gone out. 
The emergency was met. The 
supervising nurse rushed pocket 
flashlights to the operating room; 
by their feeble and uncertain light 
Dr. Schillinger finished his opera- 
tion. The baby lived. But a ques- 
tion has been raised which the 
nurses, doctors, internes of the 


Brownsville and East New York 
Hospital began to ask each other: 
“Should not our hospital, and every 
hospital, have its own emergency 
lighting system?”* 





Immense 
In the St. James Hospital, Chi- 


cago, an immense operation was 
performed last week. It was the 
largest case of acute appendicitis 
that has ever required the atten- 
tion of a U. S. doctor. The oper- 
ator sliced through twelve inches 
of fat; the patient was removed 
from the table by means of the 
hospital derrick. She was Edna 


Karnes, professional fat} lady. 






. 


Leprosy 


Two new researches toward a 
cure for leprosy: 

In Berlin, Professor S. Paldrock 
has succeeded in killing the bacilli 
and stopping the spread of local 
infection by freezing diseased tis- 
sues with carbonic acid snow. Of 
16 patients treated, 7 have already 
been pronounced innocuous. 

In Rio de Janeiro, Dr. Geraldo 
Kuhimann, Brazilian botanist, has 
found that the native sapusaia 
plant produces an oil of one de- 
gree greater optical axis than 
the best Indian chalmoogra oil, 
heretofore the chief hope of curing 
leprosy. 


*Most modernly equipped hospitals have 
them. 


+Another phenomenon of adiposity died 
in Los Angeles last week. He was Theodore 
Valanzula, who three weeks ago was side- 
showing at Coney Island, N. Y., as “Tom 
Ton, 960 Ibs.””. He had begun to get fatter, 
felt miserable, wanted to see his wife and 
three children. So he took a baggage car 
across the country. Home, a baggage truck 
transported him from train to hospital, 
where the institutional derrick hoisted him 
to bed. He had gained 100 pounds in the 
fortnight of illness. Doctors say his mor- 
tal half-ton died of myocarditis, dropsy and 
suffocation of the heart. 





False modesty keeps 


some women from 


learning the facts about 
modern feminine hygiene 


yeni of sympathy is the woman 
who shrinks from the facts of life, who 
is cut off from the knowledge possessed by 
other women around her. mene her 
false modesty robs her of membership in 
the intimate Bond of Womanhood. How 
can such a woman learn the truth about so 

rsonal a subject as feminine hygiene? 
er can she know that the great risk to 
women today comes from the use of poi- 
sonous antiseptics like bichloride of mer- 
cury and carbolic acid inits various forms? 


Every doctor will tell you this 


Until recently there was nothing to take 
the place of these poisonous compounds in 


the practice of feminine hygiene. Every - 


woman who sought real surgical cleanli- 
ness was forced to run the risk of harden- 
ing delicate membranes and even leaving 
an area of scar-tissue. 

But every woman can be thankful that 
these risks are a thing of the past, now 
that Zonite is on sale at practically every 
drug store in the country. Zonite is the 
Great Antiseptic. No burning. No hard- 
ening. No danger of accidental poison- 
ing; safe in the hands of a child. 

Yet Zonite is actually far stronger than any dilue 
tion of carbolic acid that can be safely applied to the 


body. Ask your physician about this antiseptic- 
germicide. 

Send for dainty women’s booklet specially pre- 
pared by the Women’s Division. Frank, scientific, 
free. Mothers especially will appreciate its value. 
Use coupon below. Zonite Products Co., Postum 
Building, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, 
¥7 scratches, sunburn, etc. Also 
as a powerful deodorant in 
the form of a vanishing cream. 


At your druggist’s in bottles 
25c, 50c and $1.00 


Full directions with every package 


| ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., Women’s Division 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 
| booklets checked. al Feminine Hygiene 
l OD Antiseptics in the Home 
] Please print name 


State 
(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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AERONAUTICS 


Bennett Trophy 


Rainclouds swaddled the low 
countries along the North Sea, 
whipped and harried by a south- 
west wind, as 14 monstrous rub- 


N. E. A. 
Warp T. VAN ORMAN 
... boggy islands ... fat fields 


ber bubbles sailed aloft from an 
aviation field near Antwerp and 
drifted off toward the Dutch fron- 
tier. Night fell before all the 
bubbles had come again to earth. 
Dawn found one of them still 
coasting northeast over the boggy 
islands and bays of Denmark, over 
the fat fields of southern Sweden. 
Not until the wind, with its sleet 
and snow-squalls, threatened to 
drive this bubble on out over the 
Baltic Sea beyond Solvesborg on 
Hano Bay, did it descend. Then 
Pilots Ward T. Van Orman and 
Walter W. Horgan stepped out of 
their basket under the U. S. bal- 
loon, Goodyear III, telegraphed 
their position back to Antwerp, 
were declared winners of the an- 
nual Gordon Bennett Trophy race,* 
having covered 528 miles. Their 
nearest competitor was the U. S. 
Army S-16, which had caught a 
more southerly wind current and 
been blown across Germany to 
Krakow, 373 miles from Antwerp. 
The Belgica was third, 279 miles, 
and another Belgian bag, the 
Prince Leopold (winner in 1925), 
fourth with 192 miles. Great con- 
cern was felt for Pilot John A. 
Boettner of the Akron N. A. A., 
whose bag was known to have be- 
come waterlogged soon after en- 
tering the low-moving clouds, to 
have dropped to earth, bumped out 
Boettner’s companion, H. W. Max- 
son, gone dragging off over a 


*The second race of a second series. In 
1918, with a third consecutive victory, Bel- 
gium won outright the trophy established in 
that year in memory of Publisher James 
Gordon (New York Herald) Bennett (1794- 
1872) by his son, J. G. B. Jr. Magnani- 
mous, Belgium then redonated the trophy. 


tilled field and then aloft again. 
But Boettner reported himself safe 
in Holland next morning. 

The victory of Pilot Van Orman 
made him world’s champion bal- 
loonist for this year. Last month 
he won the Litchfield Trophy by 
flying the Goodyear IV from Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., 780 miles to Peters- 
burg, Va. (TIME, May 10, AEgRo- 
NAUTICS). Boettner and the Akron 
N. A. A. finished second in that 
race. Pilot Van Orman also won 
the Litchfield Trophy last year 
with a flight of 1,072 miles. His 
avoidance of the Baltic Sea last 
week reflected a lesson learned in 
the Bennett race last year when 
he and the Goodyear III dropped 
into the Atlantic, being rescued by 
a passing steamship (TIME, June 1, 
1925). 

Pilot von Orman is a quiet studi- 
ous chap of 32, an Ohioan, a gradu- 
ate of the Case School of Applied 
Science. Balloonmg has made him 
an astute meteorologist. At the 
Goodyear plant in Akron, where he 
is employed, his advice is considered 
invaluable upon whether or not to 
go fishing. 


Glide 


For 9 hours and 21 minutes a 
creature soared silently, with mo- 
tionless wings, near Koenigsberg, 
Germany, one day last week. A 
thunder shower forced it to earth. 
It was the glider Goethen, holder 
of the previous world’s record of 
5 hr. 40 min. for motorless heavier- 
than-air craft with pilot and pas- 
senger.* It bore Ferdinand Schulz 
and a companion. Pilot Schulz’s 
skill lies in utilizing air currents 
after leaving a lofty take-off, as 
do eagles and other birds capable 
of staying aloft for hours with 
never a wing beat. He declares 
he is confident of a 24-hour glide 
with a passenger aboard. 


*The world’s record for a glide by pilot 
alone: 9 hr. 4 min. by Lieutenant Thoret 
(Time, Sept. 8, 1924). 
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They banished their ills— 
regained youthful vigor and energy— 
through one fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. N-20, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


“AFTER THE WORLD WAR 
I returned home with health 
greatly impaired. I suffered from 
numerous ailments, including 
constipation. One day by chance 
I saw Yeast cakes served in a 
restaurant. I decided to try 
them. I soon noticed I was get- 
ting back my appetite and my 
constipation was leaving me. I 
am now feeling fine—due to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


L.H Kveeser, St. Louis, Mo. 


“IT WAS A VICTIM of continual suffering, sometimes 
lessened by a so-called purgative. ‘I resorted to Yeast 
as a ‘regularity’ restorative. I started with three 


cakes a day. The result was noticeable within a week. 


Not only did Yeast effect a complete, natural elimi- 
nation, but I began to have more life and ‘pep.’ Now 
Yeast has made me exempt from the terrors of con- 
stipation, has made me really ‘fit.’ ” 

Wii F, Suaw, Chicago, Ill. 


“AS A GOLFER, and in fact in all my 
activities, I have found it necessary to 
be in perfect physical condition. To this 
end I discovered that three cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast each day keep me 
up to the mark and forestall that ‘stale- 
ness’ which is so often the result of over- 
training among athletes. I claim that 
my ‘birdies’ on the golf links are the 
result of daily cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast eaten on crackers.” 


Meriia Rowtanp, New York City 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up tlc entire sys 
tem—aids digestion—clears the shin—banishes 
constipation, Start cating it, regularly, today. 
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Who Said 


“Stop Smoking”’? 


It's the nicotine in tobacco that does the 
harm. And nicotine, contrary to the general 
impression, counts for absolutely nothing in 
tobacco flavor, aroma or enjoyment. Its only 
effect is to harm. 

Smoke a good cigarette or cigar from which 
most of the nicotine has been removed and you 
get just as much pleasure and satisfaction as 
you've ever got, with no ill effects on heart or 
nerves. O-Nic-O Cigarettes, Cigars and Pipe 
Tobacco are made from high-grade tobaccos 
from which the bulk of the nicotine has been 
removed by our own perfected process. 


The Bulk of the 


Nicotine Removed 


The full flavor andi 
aroma retained, 


Trial 


You never smoked a more satisfying cigarette 
than O-Nic-O or a more delightful cigar or 

ipe tobacco. Veteran smokers switch to O- 
Reo and get the same old satisfaction out of 
smoking, but with improved health. 


At Our Expense 


Try O-Nic-O Cigarettes, Cigars or Pipe To- 
bacco. Cigarettes are an exquisite blend of 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. Cigars, high- 
= Havana filler and binder with genuine 

umatra wrapper. Tobacco, an English blend 
of Virginia, Turkish and Havana. Cigarettes: 
$1 for box of 40. Cigars: $1.20 for box of 10. 
Pipe Tobacco: $1 for 5-ounce can. Send for 
— choice. Try a few smokes and return 

alance or remit price. Mail coupon or letter. 
(Please enclose business card or letterhead.) 


LINCOLN & ULMER, Inc. 
134-A West 43rd St. New York City 


LINCOLN & ULMER, Inc., 

134-A West 43rd St., New York City. 
Please send me the O-Nic-O smokes I have 

indicated. After trying a few from the box I 

will either remit in 5 days or return balance 

of goods. (Enclose business card.) 


O-Nic-O Cigars, $1.20 for box of 10. 


O-Nic-O Cigarettes, $1 for box of 40. 
O-Nic-O Tobacco, $1 for 5-oz. can. 


NOME, ..ccccccvcsccesesccese Svsecvevaces i 
Street and No 


EDUCATION 


At Amherst 


Lord Jeffrey Amherst was a soldier of 
the king 

And he sailed from across the se-ee-ee-ea; 

To the Frenchmen and the Indians he 
didn’t do a thing 

In the wilds of this wild countree-ee-ee, 

In the wilds of this wild country. 


And for his royal majesty he fought with 
all his might; 

He was a soldier loyal and true. 

He conquered all the enemies that came 
within his sight 

And he looked around for more when he 
was through. 


O Amherst, brave Amherst, ’twas a name 
known to fame 

In days of yo-o-ore; 

May it ever be glorious 

Till the sun shall climb the heavens no 
more! 

There is only one college* to 
which the song rightly belongs, but 
no haphazard gathering of U. S. 
college songsters, however diverse 
their allegiances, would be unable 
to render it, “swipes” and all, with 
never a look at one another, heads 
tilted back and eyes shut tight 
for the roaring’ refrain. Thus, 
when the Lord Jeffrey Inn was 
opened with ceremony last week at 
Amherst, Mass., college men every- 
where pricked up their ears, hear- 
ing fond echoes in the very name. 
The inn, of an old English design, 
facing the village green, was not 
a part of the Amherst college plant, 
but Amherst alumni thronged to 
join the _ celebration. President 
George Daniel Olds of Amherst 
made a speech. President Harry A. 
Garfield had come over from Wil- 
liams College and he made another 
speech. Mr. George A. Plimpton, 
senior trustee of Amherst, exhibited 
his remarkable collection of Am- 
herst memorabilia—portraits, auto- 
graphs, prints, cartoons, maps and 
even original broadsides of the 
declarations of war between George 
II and Louis XV. 

It was in 1758 that William Pitt 
commissioned Jeffrey Amherst, 
already a seasoned campaigner of 
41, as major general with the Brit- 
ish colonial forces in America. Af- 
ter the taking of Louisburg that 
July, Amherst was promoted to full 
command of all these forces. After 
the fall of Montreal he was made 
Governor General of British North 
America. If indeed he “looked 
around for more when he was 
through,” he found all he sought, 
for the Indians under Pontiac gave 
him more trouble than all his other 
campaigns put together, in fact 
had much the best of it. He was 
made governor of Virginia in 1763, 
then governor of Guernsey. In 
1772 he was acting chief of the 
entire British army, remaining at 
headquarters during the Revolu- 
tion as chief adviser. He died at 
has home in Kent in 1797, at 
ripe 80. 

An old New England sermon, 
delivered in thanksgiving for the 
fall of Montreal, says of Amherst 
that “the renowned general is 


*Amherst College derived its name from 
the village of Amherst, which was named 
for the “soldier loyal and true.” 





worthy of that most honorable of 
titles, the Christian hero; for he 
loves his enemies and while he 
subdues them he makes them happy. 
He acts the general, the Briton, 
the conqueror and the Christian.” 
From his own correspondence, how- 
ever, it appears that the Indians 
were not among the enemies loved 
and made happy by Amherst. He 
held them in supreme contempt. 
He directed a subordinate: “You 
will do well to try to inoculate the 
Indians [with smallpox] by means 
of blankets, as well as to try every 
other method that can serve to 
extirpate this exe«rable race.” Bluff, 
arrogant, forthright, Amherst is 
thus seen as a soldier of quite 
modern scientific resourcefulness, 
for all the eclipse that his military 
record suffered through the bril- 


liancy of Wolfe, captor of Quebec. 


At Vassar 


Last week a thorn was extracted 
from the side of Vassar’s faculty— 
compulsory chapel. Even as their 
contemporaries at Yale, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, Princeton and elsewhere 
have protested in these late years 
of undergraduate self-assertion that 
religion is a personal matter, so 
the young ladies on their high hill 
at Poughkeepsie have stoutly in- 
sisted that each should be permit- 
ted to save her soul in her own 
way, and that the community spirit 
expressed by daily and weekly 
chapel gatherings could be _ ex- 
pressed quite as well by academic 
convoeations for lectures and gen- 
eral discussion. Last winter the 
undergraduates presented the trus- 
tees with resolutions to that effect 
(TIME, Oct. 19). Last week the 
resolutions, agreed on by under- 
graduate and faculty committees, 
were adopted for effect next au- 
tumn. Of the colleges where 
compulsory chapel has lately been 
a live issue, Smith alone now re- 
mains content to keep the institu- 
tion (TIME, May 24). 


Aftermath 


In Nashville, the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee heard a world-famous 
case. Crowds jostled in the streets 
outside. Judges, lawyers, stenog- 
raphers entered the Supreme Court 
Chamber by an open. window in 
order to escape the press of 
people. 

Then was heard the appeal of 
John Thomas Scopes, convicted 
last summer and fined $100 for 
teaching evolution, contrary to the 
state law, in a public school at 
Dayton, Tenn. For Mr. Scopes 
appeared John T. Neal, onetime 
head of the state law _ school, 
Charles Strong representing the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, Arthur 
Garfield Hays for the Civil Liber- 
ties Union, Henry Colton on behalf 
of the Tennessee Academy of Sci- 
ence, They argued that the law 
was unconstitutional, that evolution 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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A New Unique Service 


e 


What it is and what 


it does for you 


e 





Corns that every month the best 
new book published were delivered 
to you bythe postman, just like a maga- 
zine. Suppose this “best book’’ were 
one which you would not, under any 
circumstances, care to miss reading. 
If such a book were sent to you every 
month, you could be certain that, with- 
out effort Or trouble, you would always 
keep abreast of the leading books ale 
lished throughout the year. 


How often do outstanding books appear, widely dis- 
cussed and widely recommended, back you are anxious 
to read and fully intend to read when you “get around 
to it,” but which nevertheless you miss! Why is it you dis- 
appoint yourself so frequently in this way? 

The true reason lies in your habits 
of book-buying. Through carelessness, 
or through the driving circumstances 
of a busy life, you simply overlook ob- 
taining books that you really want to 
read. Or you live ina district remote 
from bookstores, where it is impossi- 
ble to get the best new books with- 


HeywoopD Broun 





“ HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 
out difficulty. CHAIRMAN 


This need be true no longer. The Book-of-the-Month 
Club will —_ in your hands every month the best book 





published that month, whether fiction or non-fiction. And 
if the book you receive in any month proves to be one 
you would not have chosen yourself, you may exchange it 
for a book you prefer, fcom a list of other good new books 
simultaneously recommended. 

The “best book” each month is 
chosen for you by a group of unbiased 
critics and writers, whose juagment 
as t@ books and whose catholic» of 
tastehave been dexaonstrated for .uany 
years before the public. The members 
' of this Selecting Committee are: 
CuristornerMority | Henry Seidel Canby, Chairman; Hey- 
wood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, 
Christopher Morley, and William Allen White. 


These individuals have no connection with the Book- 

















of-the-Month Club, except to act as a Selecting Com- 
mittee. The new books of all publishers are submitted to 
them each month. They read these books independently, 
agree among themselves each month 
as to which is the “best”, and it is 
forthwith sent to every subscriber of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. With 
it there always goes some interesting 
comment, by members of the com- 
mittee, both about the “‘book-of-the- 
month” and other new books recom- 


DorotHy CANFIELD mended, 


The price at which the books are 
billed to you is in every case the publisher's retail price. 
There is no charge for the service itself. 

Already several thousand busy men and women—in- 
deed, some of the most _soegiape people in the country 
—have become subscribers to this service. Those who 
join it at this time are placed in the category of “charter” 
subscribers, with special privileges which 
it will not be possible to offer later. 

If you are interested in the idea,and 
wish to consider becoming a‘‘charter”’ 
subscriber,write for our prospectus, in 
which the details of the service are 
fully outlined. It will completely con- 
vince you of one thing: that without 
effort, without extra expense and with- | wm. Auen Wate 
out limiting you in your choice of 
books, the plan makes certain that yu will "keep up’’ with 
the best literature of theday. If it does not in every respect 
meet your expectation, you are protected by the privilege 
of cancellation after trial. Send for this prospectus, using 
the coupon below or a letter. Your request will involve 
you in no obligation. 






























































































































































































BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 2-F, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without cost, your Prospectus outlining the details 
of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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and Christianity are not mutually 
exclusive. 

For the state appeared as prose- 
cutors, Edward Slay, K. T. Mc- 
Connico, and William Jennings 
Bryan, dutiful son of a famed 
father, come to file a written 
argument. 

The final argument for Scopes 
disintegrated the seemingly concrete 
issues in the powerful solvent of 
logic made caustic with sarcasm— 
Mr. Clarence Darrow was speaking. 

The Court will deliberate before 
delivering its decision. 


RELIGION 


Social Conferees 


When the National Conference of 
Social Workers at Cleveland (TIME 
June 7) in final session chose heavy- 
browed, swift-talking, intellectual 
Dr. John Augustus Lapp of Chi- 
cago as president, there was some 
surprise in non-professional circles, 
for Dr. Lapp is a Roman Catholic.* 

He is the foremost Catholic lay- 
man engaged in social service work, 
is co-director with Father John A. 
Ryan of Washington in the social 
action department of the National 


*Not the first Catholic to hold this office. 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis H. Gavisk 
of Indianapolis preceded him in _ 1910; 
Thomas Mulry of Manhattan in 1906. 


cA Comfortable 
and Smart “Straw” 


29k 


HE KNOx ““Comfit 
oe an easy going 
straw hat. It has the 
swank of a Rajah and 


the ease of an old ac- 
quaintance. It fools the 
worldcompletelyabout 
being a stiff straw hat. 


$6 to $10 
Other Straws $5 and More 


* 

Rows of the finest flexible straw 
braid in the Knox patented 
**Compit’’ make the brim soft 
where it touches your head. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


Catholic Welfare Conference. His 
attitude toward society is sincere- 
ly catholic; that is, he believes: 
“The one fundamental base upon 
which Catholic charities are built 
is the sacredness of the individual. 
. - « In Catholic philosophy the 


N. E. A. 
Dr. JOHN AUGUSTUS LAPP 


astounded the delegates 


individual precedes all social or- 
ganization. ... The second great 
foundation block ... is the family. 
. The third, solicitude for the 
poor and the lowly . . . the protec- 
tion of labor, the promotion of pub- 
lic health and morals.” 

Catholic he is, but no docile 
follower of priestly leadership, 
especially when that leadership 
wanders from _§ strictly religious 
confines. At this conference the 
delegates remembered how, recently, 
William Cardinal O’Connell, arch- 
bishop of Boston, and other pre- 
lates fought against child labor 
laws. Dr. Lanp stepped before the 
Cleveland delegates and astounded 
them by stating that he was not 
only for child labor laws, but was 
fighting for them. As if released 
by triggered springs, the conferees 
pounded their hands in applause. 

But he was not through. Car- 
dinals, archbishops, bishops, mon- 
signori, priests and brothers have 
been favoring modifications of pro- 
hibition laws, but he is positively 
in favor of the most exacting pro- 
hibition, of the complete Volstead 
law, and of the sternest enforce- 
ment. The startled conference al- 
most went into a frenzy of delight. 

In new President Lapp, the 
social workers have a man agree- 
ing with their intentions and at 
the same time one more frank than 
they dare be about the intricate 
organization of their activities. 
Time was, he_ said, when the 
idealism of social work was touted 
everywhere. Girls eager for self- 
sacrifice (and to earn an independent 
living) went out to wrestle with the 
stubbornness of the downtrodden. 
Many of these became opportunists, 
whined lucratively to the “nice 


ladies.” Social service work became 
a mess that had to be straightened 
out by organization. Yet the once 
eager girls, stultified and stultify- 
ing (there are very, very few Jane 
Addamses in social service work) 
over their case records and reports, 
live on the memories of their ideals, 
speak loudly about social ameliora- 
tion, whisper softly about organiza- 
tion. 

Dr. Lapp speaks loudly and 
authoritatively on organization. 
He knows how to bring it about. 
And after all, the real _ effects 
of such a national social service 
conference as ended last week, are 
to stimulate methods of organizing 
the activities of the loosely co-oper- 
ating bodies and to prevent those 
bodies from intruding into one 
another’s fields. 


Trends 


Clerical Chuckle. Unexpectedly 
and yet frequently the editors of 
the Christian Century use head- 
lines that cause readers to chuckle. 
In their current issue they entitle a 
staid article about a hymnal and a 


metrical life of Christ in Arabic: 
“Hope Rhymes Will Win Moslems.” 


Accommodation. This notice on 
the bulletin board of a Wesleyan 
church in London is_ startling 
enough for several U. S. religious 
periodicals to make mention: “If 
it is.more convenient or more help- 
ful for you to attend some other 
church, there are several in the 
district.” Appended to this are 
the names and exact addresses 
of Anglican, Baptist, Congregation- 
alist, Presbyterian, Primitive Meth- 
odist and United Methodist 
churches. 


Knighthood. A Catholic quietly 
labors for the welfare of his neigh- 
bors. The parish priest notes; 
the monsignor notes; the bishop 
notes; the archbishop notes; the 
Pope notes—and one day His Holi- 
ness welcomes the quiet worker in- 
to an order of Roman Catholic 
knighthood, symbol of his Church’s 
esteem. Two U. S. men last week 
were so knighted—Banker James 
J. Phelan of Boston as Knight 
Commander of the Order of Pius 
IX,* and retired Industrialist Cor- 
nelius Gallagher of Manhattan as 
Knight of St. Gregory. 


Crumbling Trinity. Not a cen- 
tury old, the Gothic stone struc- 
ture of Trinity Church, the third 
on its site on Broadway at the 
head of Wall Street,} is crumbling 
in the excessively eroding climate 
of Manhattan. Workmen this week 
are charting the weakened spots in 
the walls; later wil! have to rein- 
force the. plaster and lath the 
ceiling with wire. 

“*The only one in the U. S. Last year 
the Pope conferred on him the Crder of 
Malta, which is held by only two other 
Americans, Cardinals O’Connell and Mun- 
delein. 

{The first parish house was built in 
1697, burned down in 1776. The second was 
built in 1788, wrecked in 1839. The pres- 
ent was started in 1839, completed in 1846. 
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f You Hope Ever To Go Abroad 
Learn A Foreign Language NOW 


The American tourist who can- 
not speak French sees only the 
American side of Paris. The 
real French life, which he has 
crossed the ocean to see, is closed 
to him because he doesn’t know 
its language. He can only plod 
along the beaten paths laid out for 
him. 


His auto broke down 
just outside of Mu- 
nich and he is trying 
his best to get help. 
If he could speak Ger- 
man—or even French 
—he would have no 
trouble at all, but un- 
fortunately he can’t. 
From all appearances 
his auto is doomed to 
stay where it is and he 
will be put to all kinds 
of inconvenience and 
trouble before he can 
extricate himself out 
of his difficulties. 


OW oV-m Chet lar ben@-r-re! 
Way to Learn 


FRENCH, 


/GERMAN. 
AANA 


R 
ITALIAN 


Learn A New Language 
As Children Do 


OME day you will go abroad, 
S for social, educational or 

business reasons. Foreign 
travel has become almost a 
necessity to a well-rounded edu- 
cation. Not to have visited 
France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Spain, Italy, or 
South America, is to have missed 
one of the most broadening in- 
fluences in life. 


When you go, be sure to get 
the MOST out of your trip. 
You cannot do this unless you 
can talk to the natives in their 
own tongue, and read their local 
newspapers and magazines. And 
if you are abroad for business 
purposes, it is absolutely essen- 
tial to know a foreign language. 


Now a new way to learn 


A remarkably simple, new 
method of teaching languages 
now enables you to speak and 
read French, German, Spanish 
or Italian in a short time — 
without once translating or 
referring to a dictionary! This 
revolutionary method is based 
on the watural way in which 
children learn languages. Like 
a child learning to speak, you 
do not bother at first about gram- 
mar, syntax, or any of the other 
stumbling blocks that make or- 
dinary methods of language 
study so difficult and discourag- 
ing. 
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Instead, you learn from the very first lesson 

how to use the language itself —you rapidly ac- y 
quire the habit of using the new words, the mean- \ 
ing of which you understand at sight as you goalong. Then, - 
when you can speak, read and understand others readily, * 
you get the knowledge of grammar you need ina new, sim- 
ple way, which makes it both easy and very interesting. 


No English Used 


When you open the first lesson of the Pelman method, you will 
be surprised to see not a single word in English. But you soon realize 
that no English is necessary. ‘You find that you already know 
enough foreign words to start—words that are almost the same in 
English—and that you can easily 
discover the meaning of the unfa- 
miliar words by the way they 
“fit in” with the ones you 
recognize at sight. 


At the same time correct 
pronunciation and accent 
are taught from the 
very first lesson by 
a remarkable new 
invention that 
makes this part of 
your progress 


astonishingly easy. Every Pelman Language Course 


is taught with the absolute 
guarantee that if the student is 
not completely satisfied after 
completing it, his tuition will be 
at once refunded on demand. 

Signed 

B. C. McCutiocn 
President 
The Pelman Language 


Institute 
New York City 


Send for free 
book 


This free book ( 


will give you a 
convincing demon- 
stration of the 


wonderful Pelman 
method; it shows 
you that you can 
read, at sight, a page of 
the language you de- 
cide to learn, It shows 
why it is possible to 
guarantee that you will A 
learn either French, Spanish, e 
German or Italian withina short ? 
time, to your satisfaction, orit 

will cost you nothing. Can a fairer offer 
than that be made? Send for the book to- 
day. Itcosts you nothing. It places you 
under no obligation. No salesman will 
call upon you. Mail the coupon at once. 


The Pelman Language Institute Z 
Approved as a correspondence school under fs 
the laws of the State of New York City 
Suite L-666, 19 W. 44th St., New York City 


Name 


Address 


| ] French { ] Spanish 


Could you go to Europe 
and speak well enough to be 
understood by customs and 
railway officials, hotel people, 
taxi-drivers, waiters? Could 
you understand them? Every- 
body wants to be able to talk 
and read at least one of the 
four principal European lan- 
guages—cither for traveling 
abroad, for general culture, or 
for business reasons. Can you? 


South America is one of the fast- 
est growing commercial countries 
in the world today. Every year 
more businessis transacted with 
Brazil and Argentine and _ every 
year more people leavefor therap- 
idly growing cities in these coun- 
tries. How can youhope to share 
in the vast business boom that is 
sveeping South Amer- 
ica, if you can’tspeak 
Spanish? And, if you 
go to Spain, you sim- 
ply must knowSpanish. 


HE 
PELMAN 
LANGUAGE 
INSTITUTE 

Suite L-666 


19 West 44th Street 
New York City 


Please send me 
your free book giving 
fullinformation about the 


Pelman system of Language In- 
struction, 


SS 


State. 


I am interested in the language checked below 


{ ] German [ ] Italian 
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CAPE COD 

LAKE TAHOE 
ATLANTIC CITY 
LAKE GEORGE 
GLACIER PARK 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
BAR HARBOR 
CORONADO BEACH 
NEWPORT 
YELLOWSTONE 


To these resorts and many 
another will go this sum- 
mer 200 college men rep- 
resenting 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


EAST - SOUTH - WEST- 
NORTH 


by Ford, train, Cycle, 
Buick, these able young 
men will travel in groups 


introducing TIME to in- 
telligent vacationers. 


WRITE TODAY! 


The 200 quota is not yet 
complete. For details re- 
garding this opportunity 
for a pleasant and profita- 
ble summer, college men 
should write at once to 


O. D. KEEP 


TIME 


25 West 45th St. New York City 
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Derby 


An insurance clerk sat in an 
office in Cornhill, England, arrang- 
ing typewritten papers in neat 
dockets and whistling cheerily as 
if to show his indifference to the 


© International 
LORD WOOLAVINGTON 


. . regarded the silver ash 


rain that beat a tattoo on his roof 
—like drumming hoofs, he thought. 
King George of England sat star- 
ing politely into the same rain 
from a box at a race track. In a 
leather chair in Berkeley Square, 
London, Lord Woolavington (once 
Sir James Buchanan) regarded 
the lengthening silver ash of his 
cigar, and though separated from 
each other by space and, apparently 
by opposing interests, the fortunes 
of these three gentlemen were 
interwoven inextricably. They, of 
all the gentlemen of England, were 
most concerned in the 148rd Eng- 
lish Derby, which was at that 
moment being run at Epsom Downs. 

Others, as well, were concerned 
in the running of that race. How 
many others no one knew. Prob- 
ably every fifth person in the Brit- 
ish Empire had money up, or said 
he had. All day, in_ costers’ 
wagons and lorries and trains they 
had poured into Epsom Downs; 
they stood in the rain, an im- 
mense rubber-coated army, silently 
disliking each other. “All umbrellas 
down,” said a voice. Up and down 
the ranked lines, a mile and a half 
long, of that steaming host, black 
bubbles of silk obediently collapsed; 
bookmakers put away their last 
tickets; touts and tipsters, who had 
offered the winner for as low as a 
bob, began to wonder who would win, 
while lords, ladies, greengrocers, and 
“Barts” felt alike an exhilaration 
that shook them like a low inces- 
sant fever. The horses had begun to 
run. 

At first you could see them. Then 
you could not. Suddenly again the 


first horse was apparent, a flying 
neck with a man hunched against 
it; the field stood clear for a mo- 
ment, then active silhouets on the 
hilltop. They were lost again, in 
the rain—shapes of fog, flying to 
no destination more real than the 
unknown termination of a myth. 
What horse was leading? It might 
be Sir Abe Bailey’s Lex, an entry 
which Lady Astor gave the miners 
in South Wales as a tip to win. 
It might be Colorado,* the favorite 
on which a total of some $10,000,000 
had been bet because he had re- 
cently beaten Coronach, the winter 
favorite, by five lengths. It might 
have been Lancegaye. It might 
be Swift and Sure. It might be 
Apple Sammy.... 

It was none of these. The horse 
that swept under the barrier as 
smoothly as a cob out for its morn- 
ing canter, five lengths ahead of 
Lancegay, which ran second, was 
a horse owned by James Buchananj 
(now Lord Woolavington), who sat 
alone with his cigar at Berkeley 
Square. It was a horse upon which 
Robert Bishop,** insurance clerk, 
held the winning ticket in the Cal- 
cutta Sweepstakes worth $600,000.+ 
It was a horse for which King 
George of England politely rose to 
cheer. It was Coronach. 


Marathon 


A crowd of 75,000 _ persons, 
ranked along Philadelphia streets, 
stood on tiptoes and strained eyes 
to catch a glimpse of a 38-year-old 
typesetter running along the pave- 
ment. He had run 26 miles and 
more that day, and had beaten by 
long margin a field of 62 other 
road-pounders. He was winning 
the cruelest of all races, wherein 
strong heart and mickle courage 
are the fundamental prerequisites 
—the Marathon. And _ trail- 
ing behind the winner Clarence 
De Mar _ jogged blister-footed 
Olympic champion Albin Stenroos, 
Finn, who led De Mar by two 
places in the 1924 competitions— 
on that terrifically hot day the 
racers wilted like flies along the 
roadside. And behind him thumped 
other runners who thought De Mar 
was a has-been. The _ typesetter 
from Melrose, Mass., began his 
marathonic career at Boston in 


*At the famous Tattenham Corner a 
brown mongrel ran out on the track, tried 
to nip Colorado’s heels. British newspaper- 
men made much of this incident, but it is 
not likely that it had anything to do with 
the result of the race. Coronach’s speed 
needed no mongrel help. 

7Distiller, chairman of James Buchanan 
& Co. (Black & White Whiskey). 


**Mr. Bishop said he was “too busy to 
go to horse races.” The Derby was an 
old story to Lord Woolavington; his Cap- 
tain Cuttle won it in 1922. 

tIn 1924, Captain Burman, real estate 
agent, held the winning ticket, worth 
$350,000. The winning horse was Lord 
Derby’s Sansovino. In 1925, James Carew, 
shipping clerk, won the Sweepstake amount- 
ing to $365,000. The horse was Mr. H. E. 
Morriss’ Manna. 
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Phillips and Magee were strolling on the boat deck. 


“I'm hearing a lot about your company these days”, remarked Phillips. 

















¢ . ? ° . . 
e “The current gossip says you've taken a big step ahead in this last year. 
it ; a ee 
y How did you.do it? 
e “You've asked for a large story. For one thing, we adopted a more 
; forward-looking attitude toward the business. We are advertising more. We 


watch details more. We try to look at ourselves through our customers’ eyes.” 
. | Naturally Magee believed in fine writing paper. It would be an injus- 
tice to him to suggest that he spent all his working hours thinking deeply 


about stationery. But he did make an effort to see his firm through his 


a oe 


customers’ eyes. It was an illuminating experience. Immediately he made 


~ 
oS 


an issue of good paper for general correspondence, and won a victory. 
Ask your purchasing department to ask your printer, lithographer, die stamper, 


or stationer for estimates on Crane’s Bond No. 29 with envelopes to match. 


CRANE 


IT HAS A SPONS 





Good stationery is made out of rags—all rags. The better the rags the better the paper. Crane's Bond is made out of all new 
whiterags, by people who have made the finest writing paper for 125 years, by people whosewhole-hearted desiretomake the finest 






paper has given the name ''Crane’’ the high esteem of large corporations, financial institutions and twenty-two governments. 


CRANE & COMPANY, inc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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, SO LVING 
SUMMER 
SEPARATIONS 


fev 


Cher husbands whose 
wives are going to the 
country — and for wives who 
want a home to come to 
when they shop in town— 
MAYFAIR HOUSE is central 
to club life for him and con- 
venient to shopping and 
matinees* for her—and its 
service offers all the luxury 
identified with a mid-upper 
Park Avenue location. 


Mayfair 
Houser 


610 Park cAvenue, at 65th St. 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 


cS 
Edward H. Crandall 


“The OldRazor 
was O.K. after all’’ 


Just needed Barbasol 
to produce a quick, 
clean, cool and silky 
shave. No brush. No 
rub-in. The modern 
way. Try it—three 
times—according to 
directions. 35c and 
65c tubes. 


Wonderful for Sunburn 


Ind. 


I enclose 10c. 
Please send trial 


T-6-14-26 


For Modern Shaving 


1911; won two years in succession. 
When, in 1922, he announced his 
entry in the Marathon* of that year, 
wiseacres ridiculed: “Out of com- 
petition nearly eleven years . 
This race is too hot for antiques! 
But veteran Clarence De Mar won, 
has been winning with ironic con- 


” 


CLARENCE DE MAR 
Strong heart, mickle courage 


sistency ever since. It is a strange 
anomaly that several aged Mara- 
thoners are still in competition; a 
58-year-old finished the Philadel- 
phia grind. 


At St. Andrews 


Under the shadow of a grey city, 
beside a strip of sea, stretches the 
golf course of St. Andrews, Scot- 
land. Gulls fly over it, hills rise 
out of it, fairways cut cool lanes 
through its yellow furze. And at 
St. Andrews, last week, a U. S. 
golf team defeated an English golf 
team for the Walker Cup.t 

The spccetators who crowded the 
hills and stood ranked along the 
fairways had reason to envy the 
blown gulls. Those on the ground 
could see very little; they knew 
even less about the progress of 
the matches than the wet sharpers 
at Epsom Downs knew about the 
Derby. Lucky were those who 
stood around the huge 13th green 
{the biggest golf green in the 
world) when Watts Gunn and 
Bobby Jones were playing Cyril 
Tolley and A. Jamieson Jr. On 
that green, young Gunn holed a 
putt that measured 44 feet. An- 
other important green in the four- 
some play was the second, where 
Holderness and Wethered made a 


*A Greek athlete, Pheildippides, ran from 
the field of Marathon to Athens, to gasp, 
before falling dead, that the Greeks had 
been victorious over the Persians. Distance: 
26 mi., 385 yd. 

TDonated in 1922 by George H. Walker, 
former President of the United States 
Golf Association, for team matches be- 
tween the U. S. and England. No British 
team has ever won it. Matches are held 
every two years. 


pair of recoveries from bad lies and 
got confidence enough therefrom to 
beat Francis Ouimet and Jesse 
Guilford of America, 4 up and 3 
to go. But they were the only 
Britishers to win a foursome, and 
the Americans went out to pla 
the singles with a two point am ( 
Then: 

Jess Sweetser beat Sir Ernest 
Holderness. Both played perfect 
golf in the first round, both tired 
badly toward the end. Sweetser, 
the younger, tired least, ran out 
the match 4 and 3. 

Bobby Jones beat Cyril Tolley. 
Jones tried for birdies; Tolley 
tried for fives, took sixes and sev- 
ens; Jones drove like a matchless 
machine, geared to hit the ball 270 
yards; Tolley hooked, sliced, 
topped, drove out of bounds into 
a lumber yard on the second hole, 
picked up four times, won only a 
single hole, lost by the incredible 
score of 12 down and 11 to go. 

Watts Gunn beat W. G. Brown- 
low. Brownlow was obviously stale, 
almost as stale as Tolley. Gunn, 
keen as mustard, won hole after 
hole, finished 9 up. 

Arthur Jamieson’s unflinching 
Putter beat Robert Gardner. The 
U. S. team captain sliced and hacked 
erratically, while Jamieson’s_ up- 
right playing adequately justified 
his inclusion on the British team. 
Especially shaky was Captain 
Gardner’s putting, so that Jamie- 
son was not only able to maintain 
his morning lead but increased it 
during the afternoon’s playing to 
5 up. 

George Von Elm and C. O. Hez- 
let halved their match. The honors 
were Hezlet’s. Four down at 
lunchtime, he rallied so that on 
the last hole he had a twelve-foot 
putt for the match. 

If he had sunk that putt, Eng- 
land would have won, for Roger 
Wethered had beaten Francis Oui- 
met, Robert Harris had outdriven 
and outthought Jesse Guilford, and 
E. F. Storey had taken the meas- 
ure of the U. S. enfant terrible, 
Roland Mackenzie. But Mr. Hez- 
let of England did not know what 
his team mates were doing; even 
if he had known, the recognition 
of what depended on his putt could 
only have made him more careful. 
He was too careful as it was. The 
ball stopped two inches from the 
hole; the Walker Cup stayed in 
the U S&S. 


New Coach 


Rarely does an important coach, 
in an important college, resign his 
job. Still less often does such a 
coach resign in mid-season, with- 
out any premonitory public rum- 
bling of trouble. Yet when Edward 
A. Stevens, head rowing coach at 
Harvard, resigned last week, with 
the Yale race at New London only 
three weeks off, he gave as reason 
only the cryptic statement: “Lack 
of co-operation on the part of the 
crew...” His resignation was ac- 
cepted. Next day Herbert H. 
Haines, coach of the freshman 
crews, was appointed in his place. 

Coach Stevens went to Harvard 
in 1923 from the Portland (Ore.) 
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Boat Club. He sat in the Cornell 
varsity eights of 1908 and 1909, 
went to Portland highly recom- 
mended. His Harvard crew did 
badly last year. This season it 
has competed in two regattas, beat- 
en Princeton, and (last week) fin- 
ished second to the navy, but ahead 
of Cornell and M. I. T. 

Coach Haines’ freshman eight has 
beaten all comers this year; is 
called “best since the War.” 


SCIENCE 


Berg 


The new S. S. Hamburg, steam- 
ing toward Manhattan last week, 
sighted a giant iceberg as_ she 
passed below the Newfoundland 
Banks. It was a day of brilliant 
sunshine and the 100-foot peak of 
glistening ice flashed green, white 
and pale blue against the white- 
veined cobalt of the deep ocean. 
Striding his bridge, Commodore 
Thomas Kier of the Hamburg- 
American fleet paused to reflect 
that it was one of the most mag- 
nificent marine spectacles that he 
could remember in his long years 
at sea. 

An agitated woman rushed up 
on the bridge. “Captain Kier!” 
she cried. “Aren’t you going to 
take those people off?” 

“What people, Madam?” asked 
the mystified captain. 

“Why, the people on the _ ice- 
berg! They must be Eskimos, you 
should take them off!” 

Not without difficulty was the 
kind woman persuaded that the 
marooned people of the forbidding 
floating island were merely black 
spots dancing upon the retinas of 
her own eyes induced by the daz- 
zling light on the berg’s ice crys- 
tals. Commodore Kier realized 
that the phenomenon is a common 
one, though never before had a 
passenger been moved by it to de- 
mand that he ‘stop his ship.... 
What interested him more was the 
unusual presence of ice in the main 
Atlantic passenger lanes so late 
in spring.* He and other well- 
informed persons wished good luck 
to the expedition going north this 
month under Professors Hobbs of 
Michigan and Barnes of McGill to 
experiment with the latter’s “ice 
thermit” in destroying bergs at 
their glacial sources in Greenland 
(TIME, March 1, April 5). 


Annunciator 


Even careful people who read 
weather reports in the newspapers 
sometimes get caught in the rain. 
Far better off is the man with a 
barometer in his front hall. Where 
earthquakes are concerned, predic- 


*Also, during the week, officers of the 
S. S. Mauretania saw a large iceberg six 
miles to starboard, and an iceberg observed 
from the S. S. Arabic was described as 
“mammoth,” 


Spannina the country, under 
rivers, across prairies and over 
mountain ranges, the telephone 
builders have carried the electric 
wires of their communication net- 
work. Half a century ago the 
nation’s telephone plant wes a 
few hundred feet of wire and 
two crude instruments. The 
only builder was Thomas A. 
Watson, Dr. Bell’s assistant. 


It was a small beginning, but 
the work then started will never 
cease. In 50 years many million 
miles of wire have been strung, 
many million telephones have 


been installed, and all over the 
country are buildings with switch- 
boards and the complicated ap- 
paratus for connecting each tele- 
phone with any other. The 
telephone’s builders have been 
many and their lives have been 
rich in romantic adventure and 
unselfish devotion to the service.. 


Telephone builders are still ex- 
tending and rebuilding the tele- 
phone plant. A million dollars a 
day are being expended in the 
Bell System in construction 
work to provide for the nation’s 
growing needs. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComMPANY 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


tions and precautions are much 
harder to disseminate and to take 
in time, and the results of unpre- 
paredness are much more serious. 
Scientific laboratories have seismo- 
graphs and report temblors to the 
newspapers with all possible speed, 
but people in California, Hawaii, 
Japan would be far better off if they 
could have seismographs in their 
front halls. More often than not the 
earth’s major convulsions’ take 
place within a few hours of the 
first warning quiver. 

It was just such an instrument 
that Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar re- 
ported having perfected upon his 


arrival last week in California from 
his post at the government volcano, 
observatory at Hilo, Hawaii (TIME, 
May 3). It was an earthquake an- 
nunciator, a simplified seismograph 
for installation in the cellars of 
private dwellings, with an indicator 
to be read upstairs. It would, he 
said—and his high standing as a 
scientist removed all doubt from 
the assertion—record earth shocks 
from the slightest tremble to rock- 
ing imperceptible to the unaided 
senses. Scientists hailed it as one 
of the notable geologic advances 
of the decade, 
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CRUISES 
SUPREME 


THE WORLD 


via the Southern Hemisphere 


Another milestone in the domain 
of travel! Never before was there 
such an opportunity! Sailing 
aboard the pre-eminent World- 
Cruising ship ‘‘Franconia”— 
amidst an atmosphere of luxury, 
comfort and leisure—this cruise 
brings within its orbit the remote 
worlds of the South Sea Islands, 
Australia, New Zealand, East 
Indies, Ceylon, East Africa, South 
Africa, South America—with an 
almost endlessarray of expeditions 
ashore, full of adventure and 
interest. 


The FRANCONIA sails from 


New York —Jan. 12, 1927 


from Los Angeles—Jan. 29, 1927 
returning to New York—June 2, 1927 


—_——__—_ 4 


| To the Mediterranean 


on the s. ss HOMERIC 


The White Star “Ship of Splendor” 


Sailing from New York 
Jan. 22, 1927 


This cruise, distinguished for its 
splendor, luxury and comfort 
and an outstanding social event 
each season will again cover the 
widest field of worth-while points 
along the Mediterranean, includ- 
ing 16 days in Egypt (Holy Land); 
optional visits to Paris and 
London on the homeward trip, 
also stop-over privileges. 


Full particulars on request 


Wonderful Cruise Guide-Books now ready 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal 
Vancouver 
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Competition 


The Cleveland newspaper situa- 
tion may be taken as typical of 
many big U. ‘SS. cities, as it en- 
tered a new phase last week. 

In Cleveland there are two even- 


EARLE MARTIN 
. .. left his sleeves rolled 


ing newspapers, the Press, the 
News; two morning newspapers, 
the Plain Dealer and the Times. 
Both evening sheets are frankly 
“low-brow’—-slangy, sensational, 
filled with flashy pictures, trashy 
fiction, much given to noisy cir- 
culation “stunts” and blatantly ad- 
vertised “reforms.” The Press is 
a Scripps-Howard paper and hence 
more or less euphemistic as to sex 
matters and equipped with an able 
science department; the News has 
a column. by _ always-readable 
Arthur Brisbane. Otherwise there 
is little to choose between them 

In the morning field, the Plain 
Dealer has an accidental monopoly. 
When the Times was founded four 
years ago (as the Commercial) many 
a Plain Dealer reader might have 
switched his subscription, for two 
reasons: 1) Natural dislike of 
monopoly; 2) The Plain Dealer’s 
quiescent editorial policy. The 
Plain Dealer is Democratic but not 
vigorously so. Its policy has been 
one of polite self-seeking. But 
though the Times addressed itself 
to the conservative, white-collar, 
banker-and-his-clients among the 
Plain Dealer following, it soon 
turned out to be just a nice little 
paper with the right idea but no 
executive ability—and no resources, 
to fight its opulent rival. It started 
bravely, dwindled sadly. When it 
changed hands last week it was 


doubtless bought in at an exceed- 
ingly low figure. 

The Times was bought by a 
company whose central figure and 
specified publisher was slow spoken, 
square-jawed Earle E. Martin, ed- 
itor of the successful Cleveland 
Press, who straightway resigned 
that position after seeing a last 
edition off the presses. He left his 
sleeves rolled, went to his new of- 
fice and put in a second consecu- 
tive day’s work getting out his 
first Times. 


The Cleveland News rejoiced. 
Gone from its evening field was 
“the ablest journalist between Chi- 
cago and Manhattan.” The Plain 
Dealer was irked. Gone was the 
comfort of its accidental monopoly, 
for on the scene had come a man 
who not only knew how to cater 
to Cleveland’s melting-pot citizenry 
but who had also an impressive 
30-year record as reorganizer and 
builder on other links in the 
Scripps-Howard chain and as or- 
ganizer of the flourishing News- 
paper Enterprise Association (fea- 
ture service). His ability and per- 
sonality had won him a host of 
friends in town and through the 
state, and his company was said 
to have a cool million dollars in 
hand—not an extravagant amount 
to start on, by any means, but most 
formidable in Editor Earle Mar- 
tin’s adept hands. 


He refused to make any advance 
statements; said he did not believe 
in hard and fast editorial “policies” 
or in dividing a city’s readers into 
“classes.” He said, “Folks are 
folks . . . I’m just a poor boy tak- 
ing a balloon ride. I don’t know 
where I’ll come down.” 


As is so often the case with 
able Midlanders wherever found, 
Earle Martin’s origins can be traced 
to that hotbed of literati and jour- 
nalists, Indiana. He was born at 
Edinburgh, Ind., in.1874, and 20 
years later got his first job from 
Meredith Nicholson, now famed as 
a novelist, on the Indianapolis 
News. In 1896 he joined the Scripps 
forces as a “police cub” under 
Charles F. Mosher of the Cincinnati 
Post, whose managing editor he be- 
came within three years. 

He “ran away” from the Scripps 
people for five years, to manage the 
Indianapolis News during an his- 
toric fight with its townsfellow, the 
Press, and to start the Star for 
Publisher G. F. McCulloch. - In 1905 
he “went home,” to join the Scripps 
Press in Cleveland and stay with it 
until last week. His one vice is 
the constant wearing of an _ in- 
credibly old, battered, dirty straw 
hat, in the office, as he edits. 


Earle Martin, said old-timers, 
knows how to edit, how to fight 
for circulation, how to jockey a 
paper into a lucrative advertising 
position. The Plain Dealer would 
soon have a rival worthy of its 
fame, 
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Poor Journalist 


Heywood Broun, who like Saint 
Simeon, presides over the world 
from the head of a column—a col- 
umn which many admire—last week 
launched an attack against two ha- 
bitual journalists, Life and Fate: 

“News won’t do as the sole com- 
modity for any paper, because 
Life, said to be a great dramatist, 
is a most indifferent journalist. 
You cannot leave the contents of 
any daily publication to Fate, be- 
cause so very often Fate falls down 
badly and comes to the office empty 
handed. There are days, of course, 
when Life turns out prodigious copy. 
Quakes sometimes come on the very 
afternoon that Kings are dying. 
Cyclones have attempted to crowd 
Babe Ruth out of his fair share 
of space by picking the very day 
on which he made two home runs 
as their own time to, break loose 
and wreck a city. It is too bad 
that some of the news on busy 
days can’t be set in the refrigerator 
and saved up for display when hap- 
penings are duller. If there were 
closer co-operation between the 
morning papers this could be ac- 
complished.” 

He added a tribute to the late 
President Roosevelt, who, although 
Mr. Broun did not say so, apparent- 
ly was superior to Life and Fate: 

“The Colonel never reached any 
great moral conviction except for 
the Monday morning papers. He 
was never fool enough to become 
articulate about public affairs of a 
Saturday, when his views would 
have to buck the football games, 
big fights at the Garden or double- 


headers, as the season warranted.” 


New Editor, Old Chair 


From the standpoint of multi- 
millionaire publishers, not only 
newspapers but editors are some- 
times regarded as commodities that 
occasionally change hands. Last 
week Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar 
Curtis, secured a new editor for his 
Manhattan paper, the New York 
Evening Post. The man whom Mr. 
Curtis secured is Julian Mason, who 
violates all newspaper tradition by 
being an exceedingly well dressed 
man, the best dressed editor in the 
country.* But Mr. Mason is not 
simply a natty dresser. He brought 
the Chicago Evening Post to a high 
rank among the newspapers of 
that city, was then called to Man- 
hattan to become managing editor 
of the Tribune, now the Herald 
Tribune, the prosperity of which 
has risen phenomenally under 
his régime. 

Last week it was announced that 
Mr. Curtis had called him to be- 
come editor-in-chief of the New 
York Evening Post—the oldest and 
the smallest (in circulation) news- 
paper of the Metropolis. Doubt- 
less the salary is appropriate to the 
post—a post which has been filled 
by such famed editors as Alexander 


*There are a number of well dressed 
publishers and business managers—among 
them notably Roy E. Howard, able head 
of the Scripps-Howard papers, who de- 
lights in smart waistcoats, 


Hamilton, William Cullen Bryant, 
Carl Schurz, E. L. Godkin, Horace 
White, Rollo Ogden. Said Editor- 
elect Mason: “I believe the prop- 
erty [newspaper] has an assured 
future.” 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Vail Medals 


When Theodore Newton Vail, pres- 
ident of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., died in 1920, 
his associates started a fund to 
give awards to employes who had 
distinguished themselves by “con- 
spicuous public service.” Last week 
the Vail Medals were given for 
1925—five in all, three to women. 
And so the public heard how Mrs. 
Josephine L. August, night oper- 
ator at Cassopolis, Mich., frus- 
trated an attempt to rob the First 
National Bank; how Miss Ruby 
LaVerne Wilson, at Washington, 
Ark., tried to stop some bandits; 
why Emory Daniel Stine, lineman, 
waded into an icy stream at York, 
Pa.; what Repairer Everett C. 
Nelson did on top of a 45-foot pole 
near Niagara Falls. But most ex- 
traordinary of all was a curt re- 
port concerning a certain Mrs. 
Mary Regina Smith of Fabens, 
Tex.: 

It was four o’clock of an August 
morning when a voice spoke to 
Mrs. Smith on _ the_ telephone. 
“Thank you”, she said to the voice. 
Then she called up a_ housewife 
whose name began with A and re- 
peated to her what the voice had 
said. She put in another call and 
another, repeating to sleepy store- 
keepers and clerks and _ villagers 
what the voice had said: “The 
Reservoir has broken. A flood is 
coming.” Before she got to H in 
the directory the flood was up to 
her knees; when she got through 
Z the switchboard was swamped, 
the walls were crumbling. She had 
her husband splice the toll line 
to a phone in the wall, talked to 
El Paso—“Send us help.” Then the 
ceiling fell in. 


Literature 


The dreadful little note lay on 
the kitchen table. It was full of 
worn words, stale phrases used a 
thousand times in stories and plays: 
“Couldn’t stand it any longer... 
am taking the children out of their 
misery because the boy is already 
beginning to show characteristics 
of his father.” Strychnine, anti- 
dote for an ominous heredity, had 
twisted the limbs and belly of the 
male child, 18 months old—had 
screwed the face of his sister, 3, 
into a last grimace. The woman, 
one Mrs. M. D. Tilman of Chicago, 
had finished the bottle herself. She 
lay dead, face down on a soiled 
rug, while the breath of a spring 
evening ruffled her skirt and played 
with the fringe of the curtain. 
Clutched in her hand was a copy of 
Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, 


© 14 
COUNTRIEs 


EACH AT ITS 
BEST oo" | 


Havana Nara Calcutta 
Balboa Kyoto Colombo 
Panama The Kandy 
Los Angeles Inland Sea Bombay 
San Francisco Shanahet Port Sudan 
Hilo Hongkong Port Tewfik 
Honolulu Macao Cairo 
Yokohama Manila Alexandria 
Batavia Naples 
Singapore Monaco 
Diamond Nice 
Harbor Gibraltar 


Japan, China, India. Egypt, just after 
its crowded season. France and Italy 
in spring. A perfectly planned travel 
adventure on a delightful transatlantic 
liner—the Largest Ship ever to Circle 
the Globe. 


The Belgenland sails from 
New York . . Dec. 14 
Los Angeles . Dec. 30 
San Francisco . Jan. 2 


Returns to New York Apr. 24 


Stay at home for Christmas, if you 
choose, and join the Belgenland at 
San Francisco. 


132 days—60 cities—14 countries 


Your hunger for a glimpse of strange 
lands—your longing to get away—let 
them be satisfied on this one glorious 
cruise. 


For complete information, address Red 
Star Line, No. 1 Broadway; American 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York; or 
other offices or agencies of either company. 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


in cooperation 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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A Foldet is 


Only a Folder 


Buta 





a firm, durable 
expansible container, 


that never slumps down in the 
file-drawer, but stands erect, 
with the index-tab always in 
plain view; holds three or three 
hundred letters with equal 
facility; is easy to remove or 
replace in the file; holds small 
papers as well as large, with 
never a chance that they will 
become lost or mis-filed; saves 
time daily in filing and finding 
papers; improves instantly the 
efficiency and appearance of 
the drawer. 


An ordinary folder lacks all 
of these advantages. It is 
only a folder, and was never - 
intended to contain many 
papers, or for continued use. 
Your own files will show the 
need of something better for 
your heavier correspondence. 

You will know what REAL Filing 


is, the minute you install a trial lot 
(say 50 or 100) of 


Bushnell’s VERTEX 
File Pockets 


to replace the bulkiest of your 
present folders. 


But first try a single sample, 
without expense or obligation. 
The coupon below will bring 
it. 


oe So eer ee ee 


Please send for examination and trial a 
free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VER- 
TEX” ” Pocket, as described in June 
14 TIME 
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Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? ........ ; 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Engaged. John Livingstone Mott, 
son of Dr. John R. Mott, General 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A.; to 


Miss Celestine Goddard of South 


Salem, N. Y 


Engaged. Miss Elinor Loomis 
Sullivan of Manhattan; to Fred- 
erick Whiley Hilles, son of Charles 
Dewey Hilles, famed Republican. 
(TIME erroneously reported their 
marriage last week.) 


Married. Emily Josephine Smith, 
24, daughter of Governor Alfred 
E. Smith of New York, to Major 
John Adams Warner, 39, Superin- 
tendent of State Police, at Albany. 
Notables attending the wedding in- 
cluded: George Brennan (Demo- 
cratic boss of Illinois), George W. 


Olvany (leader of Tammany), 
Owen D. Young, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Damrosch, Efrem Zim- 


balist, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy T. Douglas Robinson. Through 
the Papal Secretary of State, Pope 
Pius XI cabled his apostolic bene- 
diction for the couple. In all, 1,500 
people crowded into the Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception, and 
the mass said by Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes lasted an hour and a half, 
in the presence of two and a half 
truck loads of flowers. A wedding 
breakfast for 1,000 was served in 
the Executive Mansion, Sherry’s do- 
ing the catering. The wedding gifts 
included a diamond and emerald 
bracelet (from the Downtown Tam- 
many Club of New York City), 
two diamond bracelets, four orien- 
tal rugs, a dozen silver plates (from 
the State troopers), a Whistler 
etching, two carloads of early 
American furniture, a sapphire 
bow, a gold bag containing 50 $20 
gold pieces, valuable tapestries, 20 
clocks, 25 lamps, 25 chests of sil- 
ver, 50 sets of dishes. The cou- 
nle will live in a four-room house 
in Albany. 


Married. Miss Anna _ Eleanor 
Roosevelt, daugther of onetime As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, to one 
Curtis Dean Dall of Manhattan; by 
Rev. Endicott Peabody, Headmas- 
ter of Groton school, who married 
her parents in 1905. 


Married. Elinor Medill Patterson, 
22, daughter of famed editor-pub- 
lisher Joseph Medill Patterson of 
the Chicago Tribune, Daily News 
(Manhattan) and Liberty (5e Mag- 
azine), recently fete by show- 
man Morris Gest as the nun of 
Max Reinhardt’s Miracle, graduate 
of Miss Spence’s School; to Russell 
Sturgis Codman Jr., 29, son of 
socially prominent Russell Sturgis 
Codman, graduate of Groton and 
Harvard, noted international oars- 
man, successful Boston real estate 
broker. 

At 4 a.m. they burst in upon his 
parents at Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass., announced their secret mar- 
riage at Putnam, Conn., on the eve 


of her departure for Europe to 
confer with Max Reinhardt respect- 
ing future roles, Morris Gest hav- 
ing reputedly offered her a ten- 
year contract. Her husband will 
remain in the U. S., will row at the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition, Phila- 
delphia. 


Married. Ilka Chase, 20, actress, 
daughter of Editor Edna Woolman 
Chase of Vogue, to Louis Calhern, 
28, stock company actor; at Ironde- 
quoit, N. Y. 


Married. Cavtintind Binney, 26, 
famed cinema actress; to one C. E. 
Cotting of Boston. 


Married. Miss Lucy Porter, 
daughter of Representative S. G. 
Porter (Pennsylvania); to Ensign 
Richard Swann Baron, U. S. N. 


Married. Miss Margaretta Lam- 
mot du Pont, daughter of [renée du 
Pont of Wilmington (explosives, in- 
dustrial chemicals, motors); to one 
Crawford Hallock Greenwalt of 
Philadelphia. 


Married. Lincoln Eyre, able Ber- 
lin correspondent of the New York 
Times, to Dinna Gralla, famed Po- 
lish cinema actress; at sea, aboard 
the President Roosevelt. 


Married. Fred W. Fitch, 56, rich 
hair-tonic tycoon, onetime barber, 
to Gertrude Westberg, 38, his fos- 
ter daughter and onetime chief 
hair-tonic ae at Des Moines. 


Died. vai nee Hermann von 
Berlepsch, 8&8, scholar, statesman; 
in Berlin. He was appointed Prus- 
sian Minister of Commerce (1890) 
by Wilhelm II, who thereby ousted 
Prince Bismarck from that post 
(which he held in addition to the 
Chancellory), and gave warning 
that he would soon ree the pilot.” 


. Died. Elbridge Seay Snow 3rd, 
26, grandson of President Elbridge 
Gerry Snow of the Home Insurance 
Co., War hero, sportsman; at Stam- 
ford, Conn., as a result of injuries 
sustained in a polo accident. 


Died. Meyer London, 54, Con- 
gressman § 1915-19 and _ 1921-23, 
sole Socialist then in Congress; 
when run down by an automobile 
driven by Louis Greenspan (who 
likewise rammed the car of Jack 
Applebaum) at First Ave. and 18th 
St., Manhattan. 


Died. Chester Daniel Massey, 75, 
industrialist (Canadian farm imple- 
ments), philanthropist, educator; at 
Toronto, Canada. 


Died. Dr. and Mrs. Aaron Em.- 
ber, their six-year-old invalid son 
and Mrs. Ember’s maid; at Windsor 
Hills, near Baltimore, when their 
house burned to the ground. Dr. 
Ember was Professor of Egyp- 
tology at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Two children survive. Life- 
work manuscripts were lost. 
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QUIZ 





Read TIME from cover to cover, 
omitting this page. Return to this 
page, quiz yourself. He who cor- 
rectly answers 20 or more of the 
questions, does well. 


1) Name one picture at the Paris 
spring salon. (P. 18.) 


2) What, in the President’s opin- 
ion, should now be done with Treas- 
ury surpluses? (P. 5.) 


3) What soldier of the King tried 
to give smallpox to the Indians? 
(P. 22.) 


4) Which is the biggest golf 
green in the world? (P. 28.) 


5) For what Secretary of the 
Treasury did the Senate vote a 
statue? (P. 6.) 


6) What famed Catholic ex- 
pressed views last week at variance 
with those of many bishops? (P. 
24.) 


7) What is the name of the 
highest possible hand in the game 
of draw poker? (P. 7.) 


. . 


8) What is the “Bratt system”? 
CB. 48.) 

9) When (before last week) was 
the last time Mrs. 9. H. P. Belmont 
spoke of Mrs. C. C. Catt? (P. 9.) 


10) What edict of Augustus 
Caesar was last week put into 
effect? (P. 13.) 


11) Name three countries in 
which slavery exists. (P. 11.) 


12) Why did Theodore Valan- 
zula cross the continent in a bag- 
gage car before he died in Los 
Angeles last week? (P. 19.) 


13) What distiller owned this 
year’s English Derby winner? (P. 
5) 


“aD. 


14) Of what illegal traffic was 
Aedes egypti convicted? (P. 19.) 


15) What is the estimated aver- 
age profit per Ford car? (P. 34.) 


16) Who is to be editor of the 
New York Evening Post? (P. 31.) 


17) Where was Marshal Feng 
discovered last week? (P. 16.) 


18) Who is this year’s champion 
balloonist? (P. 20.) 


19) What did A. D. Lasker fail 
to turn into money? (P. 36.) 








'REAL VITALITY ALL DAY! 


One meal a day of just two crisp, brown loaves 
of Shredded Wheat will give you a continuous 
store of energy. Tones up your entire 
system while it satisfies the appetite. 


Shredded Wheat 


is the 100% whole wheat food. Contains 


the BRAN, 


PROTEINS, 


CARBOHY- 


DRATES, SALTS and VITAMINS your body 
needs, all evenly balanced for perfect nutrition, better 
digestion. Start eating Shredded Wheat today. It is 


equally as good for break- 
fast, luncheon or supper 
when served with milk 
or cream, topped with 
your favorite fruit nad 
seasoned to suit. 







General Grant said: “I intend 
to fight it out on this line if it 


? 


takes all summer! 






It takes only one minute to 


fill in the coupon on Page 2. 


20) What Senator did Iowans 
reject? (P. 6.) 


21) Who is Baron Lloyd? (P. 
16.) 


22) Where are girl mothers dy- 


ing like flies, according to Mrs. 
Corbett Ashby? (P. 8.) 




















Squibb’s Dental Cream is so 
soothing to mouth and 
after a day of smoking that 
you'll wonder how you ever 
got along without it. It 
sweetens breath too. 

All that is in addition to its 
ability to prevent acid decay 
as nothing else can possibly do. 


23) Where do they sing: “Oh, 
please don’t set the piano on fire”? 


(P. 10.) 


24) What member of the Cab- 
inet last week bought himself a 
house in Washington? (P. 6.) 


25) What ‘issue made Germans 
call one another hogs, robbers, last 
week? (P. 13.) 
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Plan NoW To Get 


40% Lh 
ON YOUR JULY FUNDS 


MODERN income-producing property, located in 
cities where economic conditions and real estate 
values are sound, is the security behind the 634% and 
7% First Mortgage Bonds which we offer for June 
investment or July reservation. 


Each issue of Smith Bonds is protected by safeguards 
that have resulted in our record of no loss to any in- 
vestor in 53 years. 


These bonds will give you a definite dependable in- 
come of 634% or 7%, and you havea choice of maturi- 
ties from 2 years to 10 years. You may invest in de- 
nominations of $1,000, $500 or $100. By making your 
selection now you can obtain the security, maturity 
and interest rate that you want. No deposit is re- 
quired on July reservations. 


If you wish, you may buy one or more $500 or $1,000 
bonds by 10 equal monthly payments. Your payments 
earn the full rate of bond interest. 


Send your name and address on the form below for 
descriptions of our current offerings, and for our book- 
lets, ‘‘Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” and “‘How 
to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Albany Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


A Pleasant and 
Profitable Summer 
for College Men 


(See page 26) 


HARVEY DODD was a salaried 
man. When his salary was $100 
a month he invested $10 a 
month by a carefully worked 
out plan. Later he increased it 
to $25, then $50 and finally 
$100 a month. All he invested 
was $10,050, yet he accumu- 
lated $15,067 in 180 months. 
In 180 months more, without invest- 
ing another cent from his salary. 
Harvey Dodd will possess $48,359} 
That is what you can’do with small 
amounts invested regularly in safe 8% 
bonds. . . . Would you like to know 
how Harvey Dodd will be worth 
nearly $50,000 before he is fifty years 
old? Mail the coupon for free book- 
let telling his story. 


Write ty 


‘Taust COMPANY or FLORIDA 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus *§00.000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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BUSINESS ©& FINANCE 


Ford’s Business 


Only by indirection does Henry 
Ford reveal the extent of his busi- 
ness and of his profits, whereas 
practically every other business or- 
ganization in the U. S. furnishes 
its financial statements willingly. 
The reason lies in the fact that 
such other concerns wish to estab- 
lish the value of their stocks and 
bonds. Indeed those listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange must do 
so. On the other hand Ford neither 
lists his. stocks nor seeks public 
financial support. 


Massachusetts requires an annual 
statement of the Ford Motor Co. 
That statement filed last April 
showed their assets to be $742,- 
913,568, surplus $622,366,893 (TIME, 
April 19). For a fortnight sta- 
tisticians wiggled estimates and 
surmises around these figures, 
guessed variously at Ford profits. 
The best guess was that he made 
from $45 to $55 a car. Ford 
and his staff kept silent. 

Last week in Detroit concrete 
figures about past profits—those 
of the seven years 1917-24—were 
hauled into court. The Parker Rust- 
proof Co. is asking royalties of 
about $1,000,000 from the Ford 
people for the supposed infringe- 
ment of patent in the use of a 
rustproofing process. The Ford 
company claims that the process 
was never used as a selling in- 
ducement and wishes to pay only 
established royalties. 

Midst the legal arguments figures 
were retailed. Ernst & Ernst, pub- 
lic accountants who audited the 
Ford business for those seven 
years on behalf of the Parker com- 
pany, say Ford’s net profits dur- 
ing that period totaled $702,080,- 
001.73. Ford’s auditors claim his 
net profits then were only $526,- 
441,951, although his gross profits 
were $876,176,230. The case is 
expected to move up to the U. S. 
Court of Appeals. 

In 1924 he profited $25,000,000 
by shipping parts to district as- 
sembling plants, putting them to- 
gether there and then charging the 
f. o. b. selling price. 

Individual car profits range from 
less than 1% on some models to 
40% on others. 

Sometimes he actually loses 
money in order to maintain pro- 
duction and employment and to 
keep up a_ sales-teasing price. 
Thus in twelve days, Jan. 1 to 
12, 1924, he lost $232,000 on 76,- 
295 open cars—cost $18,005,000, 
selling price $18,237,000, 


Dime Store Profits 


The net 1925 profits of the four 
great dime store chains were col- 
lated last week. F. W. Wool- 
worth Co., S. S. Kresge Co., Mc- 
Crory Stores Corp. and S. H. Kress 
& Co, all together had available 


for dividends $43,352,240, a gain 
of $7,485,759—20.7%—over the $35,- 
916,481 which their net earnings 
were in 1924. (1924 earnings were 
only $580,372—1.5%—greater than 
those of 1928.) Comparison: 


192 ' 

Woolworth $24,601,764 $20,669,397 
Kresge w 11,809,260 10,114,168 
Kress. w. 4,158,521 3,148,984 
McCrory .... w- 2,782,695 1,988,987 

Dime store business (not to be 
confused with many other types of 
chain stores) is increasing much 
more than is the business of de- 
partment stores. Thus the latter’s 
sales are only one-third greater 
than they were in 1919, whereas 
those of their unpretentious com- 
petitors have doubled in the past 
17 years (Department of Com- 
merce Index). ; 

Last year Woolworth’s opened 
67 new stores (total 1,423), 
Kresge’s 48 (total 304), McCrory’s 
7 v3 183) and Kress’ 5 (total 
166). 


Coalition 


In the advertising business it was 
a big event when last week the 
firm of Lord & Thomas (Chicago, 
Manhattan, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and London) merged with that 
of Thomas F. Logan Inc. (Man- 
hattan) to form the firm of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan. It was a 
wedding of one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Fifth Estate with one 
of the youngest; of the popularizer 
of many famed household commodi- 
ties with the interpreter of many 
huge public service and transporta- 
tion corporations. It was the for- 
mation of one of the largest ad- 
vertising concerns in the world* 
and the coalition of two perfect 
representatives of human types for 
which this part of the 20th Century 
is destined to be celebrated. 

The omnipotent buying public 
carries in its mind only a dim con- 
ception of the part played in its 
daily life by this enormous new 
pseudo-science, advertising. How 
did that tube of Pepsodent tooth- 
paste, for instance, reach your 
bathroom shelf? Somewhat as 
follows: 

Lord & Thomas learned that Mr. 
Douglas Smith of Chicago, having 
made one fortune out of patent 
medicines, was about to outdo him- 
self with a new toothpaste. Lord 


*The four largest agencies are popularly 
supposed to be J. Walter Thompson Co. 
(which handles such advertising as Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour, Cream of Wheat, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, O’Sullivan’s Heels, 
Ed. Pinaud, Royal Baking Powder, Sun- 
Maid Raisins, Swift & Co., Sloan’s Lini- 
ment, Welch’s Grape Juice); N. W. Ayer 
& Son (which handles such accounts as 
American Telephone and Telegraph, Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Hire’s Root Beer, Inter- 
national Silver Co., National Cash Register, 
Reynolds Tobacco, Squibb, Steinway Pianos, 
Victor Talking Machines); F. Wallis Arm- 
strong Co. (which has Campbell's soup, 
Fels-Naphtha soap, Whitman’s candies) ; 
George Batten Co. (which has Cliquot Club 
Ginger Ale, Colgate & Co., Hamilton Watch, 
Hammermill Paper, Iver Johnson, Mc- 
Callum hosiery). 
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& Thomas straightway learned all 
that there was to know in fact and 
theory, about the gritty white ooze 
that Mr. Smith’s chemists had care- 
fully concocted, and all that there 
was to know about the toothpaste 
market—the best distribution areas, 
geographic and economic. Then 
Lord & Thomas prepared messages 
to the public about Mr. Smith’s 
toothpaste and laid before Mr. 
Smith a program as to where these 
messages should be made _ public, 
how often, at what cost. This ser- 
vice of Lord & Thomas differed 
from the _ service rendered Mr. 
Smith by his sales managers: in 
that it kept strictly in the realm’ of 
ideas. For this ideational service 
Mr. Smith was glad to pay Lord & 
Thomas 15% more than Lord & 
Thomas had to pay the newspapers 
and magazines that published the 
advertisements, and the latter were 
not grieved to see Lord & Thomas 
pocketing the 15%—which would 
have been in their publishing treas- 
uries had Mr. Smith written and 
placed’ his messages unassisted— 
because in the long run Lord & 
Thomas would probably egg Mr. 
Smith on to do more advertising 
than he would*have done uncounseled, 
and because the expertly couched 
Lord & Thomas messages would 
prove more satisfactory, would ex- 
pand Mr. Smith’s business faster 
and make both possible and neces- 
sary more messages than if Mr. 
Smith and his sales manager had 
given up their golf, taken pen in 
hand and scratched their heads for 
a month on end. 

But the question remains—how 
came that tube of Pepsodent, and 
not another tube, to your bath- 
room shelf? It got there, obvi- 
ously, because somehow Lord & 
Thomas had at least made you sus- 
pect that of all toothpastes Pep- 
sodent is the one most imperative 
to your health and happiness. You 
may not remember but somewhere 
you read that you had a film on 
your teeth and that gritty Pepso- 
dent was the thing which would 
polish that film away. 

That film-on-teeth suggestion that 
Lord & Thomas somehow conveyed 
to you is one example of so-called 
“reason why” copy. <A “reason 
why” advanced for the makers of 
Dr. Forhan’s toothpaste is that 
four out of five unfortunates de- 
velop a dread gum-disease through 
failure to use this preventive. 

The Lord & Thomas man, Claude 
Hopkins*, who is said to have 
discovered that a scientific demon- 
stration is more convincing than 
a string of superlatives, has since 
enjoyed a tremendous salary and 
much honor among his professional 
brethren. 

Of course Claude Hopkins, when 
he made his lucrative psycho- 
logical discovery, had to “put it 

to manufacturers having 
things to advertise. That was 
where the head of the Lord & 
Thomas firm came in. Persuading 
manufacturers that of all adver- 
tising agencies Lord & Thomas was 
the only one for them was the 
colossal task of Albert D. Lasker, 


“Now with the Kling-Gibson Co. 
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Can an Appraisal 
Be “Too Good?” 


Occasionally a property 
owner raises the question 
of whether an appraisal can 
be “too good.” The question 
arises because provable ap- 
praisal service costs more 
than that in which there is 
an element of opinion or 
guesswork. 


The American Appraisal 
Company operates on the 
principle that an appraisal 
cannot be “too good” —that 
the making of an appraisal 
entails a moral responsibil- 
ity which cannot be over: 
estimated. 


et cael 


The record of The Ameri- 
can Appraisal Company for 
the past thirty, years offers 
abundant testimony of the 
soundness of this principle. 
For whatever purpose— 
insurance, cost accounting, 
finance, purchase or sale, 
and many others—an ap- 
praisal cannot be too good. 


The American Appraisal Co: 


MILWAUKEE 


Industrials Real Estate Properties 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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* The Sunshine Beit to the Orient"’ 
ae oe oo 


$11.37 per day Round the World 
on a President Liner like this 


Go Round the World. Visit 22 ports in 14 coun- 
tries. Stopover where you like for two weeks or 
longer. Enjoy 110 days of delightful adventure. 
And go for $11.37 per day—no more than it costs 
ata good hotel in this country without the tiavel. 
Magnificent President Liners, commodious ac- 
commodations—all first class—a world - famous 
cuisine. A sailing every Saturday from San Fran- 
Cisco (every 2 weeks from Boston and New York). 
Information from any ticket or tourist agent or 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Robert Dollar Building San Francisco 


Dollar Steamship Line 


“A Selected Library for Discriminating Readers” 
READ WITHOUT BUYING 

Rare, Scarce, Out-of-Print Books; Limited, 
and Subscription Editions; Reprints and Trans- 
lations of Famous Classics; and Contemporary, 
Esoteric Items. 

Members throughout the United States have 
access to an interesting collection of unique books, 
largely selected by themselves, which is growing 
rapidly. We invite the interest of readers of dis- 
criminating tastes, who wish to avoid the heavy 
investment necessitated by personal ownership 
of such a library. 


When writing for information and lists of books, 
kindly state occupation of profession. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 


45 West 45th Street, New York City 


For Busy People 


For Drilling, Buffing, Polishing, Grind- 
ing, Wire Scratch Brush work. 


Motor—110 V—60 Cyc.—i ph.— 


Wire Scratch Brush—4”.. 
Grinding Wheel—6” 
This handy tool is portable, operating from a 
lamp socket. No Country Estate, Yacht 
Club, garage, church, manufacturing plant can 
afford to be without it. 


The Stow Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Binghamton, New York, U. S. A. 


t r 

tonsi. nchia . RRHOEA. See re- 
price “Dental Di est PREGNANCY : paver. pe 
ess, Eat nerve or muscle food TO SUIT OCCUPATION pre- 
vent undue retention of WASTE in blood [basis all disease). 
Educational Booklet 10c. BRINKLER SCHOOL OF 
EATING, Dept64-A 131 West 72nd St.; New York. 
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president. To know how he went 
about that task, and thus to com- 
prehend how Lord & Thomas got 
in a position to inject all sorts of 
things into your life—Palmolive 
soap, Quaker Oats, Lucky Strike 
cigarets, Kotex,* among _ other 
things—you need a picture of the 
ruddy-faced German-Jew who, as 
a rich man’s 15-year-old son in 
Galveston, Tex., writhed at the 
thought of being known as “old 


© Keystone 
ALBERT Davis LASKER 
Small wonder... 


Lasker’s son Al’; who got a job 
writing dramatic criticism for a 
Galveston newspaper, then cut loose 
for Chicago to be office boy in an 
advertising agency at 18; who in 
four years owned that agency and 
was making $1,000 weekly, writing 
“messages” and bringing in new 
accounts; who at 41 was a multi- 
millionaire and, having got into 
politics through the good offices 
of Will H. Hays and Bernard M. 
Baruch, was entrusted with 1,442 
steel Government ships as chairman 
of the U. S. Shipping Board. Every- 
thing he laid his hands on (except 
those ships) turned into money. 
He has a dynamo of a mind and 
bovine physical endurance to turn 
loose upon anything—from a luke- 
warm bean factory to an ail-night 
bridge game—and the current he 
generates is seldom _ grounded. 
Small wonder that lately he has 
been able to let Lord & Thomas 
carry on largely under its own 
momentum, with a buzz from him; 
small wonder that, still well short 
of 50, he can sit back as chairman 
of the board in the big new merger 


*The national advertising of this popu- 
lar brand of a universal necessity and 
comfort to women, is said to have an 
interesting history. The editor of a large 
women’s magazine long maintained that 
it would not be delicate to publish the 
advertisements. Finally, after one of many 
conferences, the promoter of Kotex asked 
the editur for permission to speak with 
his female secretary, in his presence. The 
surprised editor acceded and after a few 
minutes of frank sensible talk, during 
which the secretary appeared in no wise 
offended but on the contrary pleased, en- 
thusiastic, the advertising was accepted for 
publication. 


and let Thomas F. Logan be the 
active president. 

Thomas F, Logan is just the 
opposite of the aggressive, ham- 
mering, obviously successful Las- 
ker, He is slimmer, faifer, quieter 
—not smoother, for dynamos of the 
Lasker type are well-oiled—but 
gentler, more subtly persuasive. His 
training was that of a journalist- 
economist, after a genteel boyhood 
and Jesuit education in Philadel- 
phia. He was a Washington corre- 
spondent and there learned the ins 
and outs of politics, which stood 
him in good stead when, in 1919, 
he started an advertising company 
in Manhattan with no accounts at 
all. His first act was to undertake, 
for the Association of Railroad 
Executives, an “educational cam- 
paign” to lead the public back to 
the idea that private owners and 
not the Government were best fitted 
to operate the country’s railways. 
The public was an apt pupil. The 
New York Centra! Railway was so 
pleased to get its business back 
into its own hands that it engaged 
Mr. Logan to continue the good 
work, to write its advertising. The 
General Electric Co., the Anaconda 
Copper Co., the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, the Radio Corp. of 
America, and many another vast 
concern speedily sought Mr. Logan’s 
services. He became known as a 
wizard at “institutional” advertis- 


ing. The effects of his work are- 


felt quite as intimately by the in- 
dividual consumer—in a _ comfort- 
able, punctual train; a well ap- 
pointed ship; a sound security. But 
the distinction between the Messrs. 
Lasker and Logan, in what they do 
and how they do it, is as marked 
as their conjunction is notable. 


Industrial Penetration 


The descendants of Georg von 
Giesche have operated in Upper 
Silesia, gathering into their Berg- 
werke Georg von Giesche Gesell- 
schaft Erben (Estate) zine mines 
(the largest in Europe), bitumi- 
nous coal fields (present production 
3,500,000 tons yearly), lead mines, 
concentrating plants, smelting 
works, melting furnaces, rolling 
mills, agricultural lands, 20,000 em- 
ployes. The ancestor in 1704 
willed that no other than _ his 
lineal descendants might own stock 
in his Estate. But War and after- 
math have impoverished these de- 
scendants. They had to appeal to 
the Anaconda Copper Co. and to 
William Averell Harriman (who has 
spent much time in Europe since 
the War snapping up _ industrial 
bargains) to re-finance them. 

Last week President Cornelius E. 
Kelly of Anaconda returned to 
Manhattan, told that, for $10,000,- 
000 down and the assurance of 
spending $10,000,000 more on im- 
provements, Anaconda and Harri- 
man are getting control, 51% of 
stock, in the Estate’s Polish assets. 
Anaconda men, who speak German, 
will be sent to operate the various 
works by U. S. methods. The 
Estate itself will operate what little 
remains of its German possessions 
across the Polish-German border. 
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Je ne sais quoi 
And. the individuality of TIME 
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In the first five months of 1926 TIME 
carried 324 pages of advertising, an in- 
crease of 267 over the same peri in 
1925: This steady rowth in volume © 
advertising #5 significant of the big way 
in which TIME is delivering for its ad 
vertisers. 


_ we Skeptic did not reckon. - + * 
«Another in the weekly field!” 
Unenthusiastic, doubting, many an 
rtiser was vexed when TIME was + Subscriber Trevelian, Boston: “Iam one of orig 
And who would blame jnal subscribers - - - We don’t want TIME changed.” 
ME. 


even a germ of success had been 
overlooked in this sphere. Hundreds 
of publications of sorts already were 
treading on eac other’s toes. 
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Oversight THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


But the skeptic did not reckon 
i ‘dea. ‘TIME is not 
with . brand pe id x Th ° ADVERTISING MANAGER 
another ; re) i anything. ere 1S Rosert L. JOHNSON, 25 W. 45th St , New York 
nothing like it under the sun. It REPRESENTATIVES 
fills a niche all its own. New York Office —Howane J, BLack 
P ‘ Paut A. Synnott 
‘TIME 1s the only newsma azine— Western _Fiowarn P. Srone, WiLLiAM G PHELPS, 
news colar ‘ul con- 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
ey di ” Southern — F. J. Dusosso!T, 
It is not a digest © esa2 Land Title Bide.» Philadelphia 
urnal of comment. New England — Joun W. SWEENEY. ja., Newiin 
B. Wives, Richaro W. READ, 


. : 127 Federal St.. Boston 
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BOOKS 


FICTION 


Genteel Lady 


The Story.* “A Lady Leaves 
Home—And Goes to Work—She 
Discovers Mr. Fox—and Anthony 
Jones—-She Sees the Sunlight on the 
Snow—She Feels the Shadow— 
And Hears More about Mamma— 
She Sets Sail—To Italy—She Sees 
Something of London—and Less of 
Jones—Witches and Devils Torment 
Her—She Keeps a Good Man Dang- 
ling, but—Hymen Vincit Omnia— 
“Time Stays; We Go!” 

To this remarkable scenario (the 
chapter headings) very little needs 
to be added. 

The lady is Lanice Bardeen; her 
home, a New England college town; 
her “Work,” painting and writing 
under the genteel urban sponsor- 
ship of her Cousin Pauline, a 
sparse-bosomed virgin “intensely 
moved” by Abolition, parlor femin- 
ism and the Great Minds of the 


*O GeENTEEL Lapy!— Esther Forbes — 
Houghton, Mifflin ($2). 


Black S 
Aging tae oft 


Earl Rossin 
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ESTHER FORBES 
“Hymen vincit omnia” 


day. Lanice has “evinced genius” 
in articles for Godey’s Ladies’ Book, 
and Cousin Pauline burns to en- 
roll her among the Great Minds— 


unlight 


night 
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A STORY OF SPLENDID DARING 


RIGHT now, when the world’s atten- 
tion is focussed on the four Polar 
expeditions and their intrepid lead- 
ers, comes a thrilling classic of the 
Far North—‘“Black Sunlight.” As 
this book comes from the presses, the 
author, Mr. Earl Rossman, is with 
Capt. Wilkins at Point Barrow 
ready for the “hop-off” into the un- 
known Polar wastes. 

“Black Sunlight” is an attention- 
gripping narrative of a previous 


Arctic trip of Mr. Rossman’s—a 
tale of splendid daring, a powerful 
drama of life among the Eskimos, 
with raging blizzards and the grind- 
ing ice-packs ever threatening. 


Humor and pathos, soul-stirring 
. 


adventures, brave men and equally 
brave women make “Black Sunlight” 
a vivid portrayal of life amid the 
hardships of the Arctic Circle. 


The Preface is by Vilhjalmur 


Stefansson. Price $1.75. 


At all booksellers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ES AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd St. 


New York City 


profound Mr. Emerson, droll Dr. 
Holmes, dowdy Mrs. Stowe (Har- 
riet Beecher), majestic Professor 
Longfellow. 

This laudable end is in some 
measure achieved during Lanice’s 
literary connection with the publish- 
ing house of Redcliffe & Fox. But 
Cousin Pauline’s instrumentality 
ends where it began. The major 
factors and the quotient—to touch 
lightly upon fragile matters—are 
these: 

Though only a shy, mouselike toe 
peeps now and again from beneath 
Lanice’s decorously billowing hoop- 
skirts, within, untrammeled by its 
stays, waits a supple birch-sliver 
body. Lanice’s mother, a vivid little 
chestnut-blonde, ran from her pro- 
fessor-husband with a _ precocious 
invalid student, to Italy. 

Lanice’s face is disturbingly like 
that of an Oriental princess in a 
miniature on ivory long carried by 
a demented seafaring relative, one 
of the Captains Poggy. 

Captain Anthony Jones, having 
lived long in Arabia with an exten- 
sive harem, is as innocent of Wes- 
tern scruples as he is full of fiery 
fascination. His is the _ poetic 
aplomb that can borrow from an- 
other inamorata’s father the jet 
trotters necessary and fitting for 
his sleigh ride to seduce Lanice at 
a snug suburban inn. 

Besides gruff Laureate Tennyson 
and sombre George Eliot, Lanice in 
England interviews chambermaids 
and a bed freshly and mockingly 
impressed by a man’s figure, in 
God-Begot House, Winchester, the 
morning that Anthony Jones em- 
barks for Arabia. 

Communion with shapes of mist 
and Welsh witches, her familiars 
by dim inheritance, greatly but not 
entirely alleviates the twinges of 
mockery. 

Her permanent peace rests with 
Sears Ripley, a devoted, sensitive 
widower, who brings it to pass by 
being not only patient and under- 
standing but sufficiently muscular 
to carry her up to bed when, heavy 
with their first child, she is on 
the point of wishing she were a 
mooncalf again instead of a daugh- 
ter and mother of her persistent 
species. 

The Significance. Need anything 
further be said to suggest that 
there has now been published a 
charming, witty and philosophical 
comedy of manners in the full re- 
galia, atmosphere and personnel of 
Boston, 1850, and in the full flood 
of life anywhere, at any time? If 
so, let a specimen of the descrip- 
tive prose be here entered: “The 
March wind staggered about the 
Concord house, striking at doors, 
shaking shutters. By its sound you 
knew that it smelt of melting earth 
and sticky buds. Inside was a 
dingy, not unpleasant taint of coke 
burning in the Franklin grate, and 
a lingering fragrance of dinner 
. ticking clocks, the reptilian 
hiss of fire, and without, the scam- 
pering wind. 

The Author was : been to her sub- 
ject, the daughter of a Worcester, 
Mass., judge. Like Novelist Anne 
Parrish (The Perennial Bachelor), 
she thumbed Godey Books in her 
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nursery. She traveled in Europe 
and roamed as far as the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin for her educa- 
tion. During the War she farmer- 
etted in Virginia. But Boston re- 
claimed her as a literary lady in 
the Houghton, Mifflin Co., where 
warm friends now thank fortune 
that her maiden novel is no hail- 
and-farewell. She married Albert 
Hoskins of Philadelphia last Janu- 
ary, but with no Lancian transla- 
tion of hymen vincit omnia. On the 
contrary, Husband Hoskins will 
set her free for the literary career 
that she has, by this gay token, so 
successfully begun. 


Philippassions 


HEeAT—Isa Glenn—Knopf ($2.50). 
This hot jungle of a book contains 
an innocent West Pointer, a brainy 
girl from the States and a Dolores 
whose scented mantilla appears at 
first to be the real Castilian thing. 
The scene is perfumed Manila, 
“charged with alien, bewildering 
passions” (cf. jacket). The West 
Pointer is not inflamed by the vir- 
tue of his countrywoman’s doctrine 
of drainage and spelling for the 
natives, but Dolores, an honest-to- 
goodness Spanish sefiorita, and in 
trouble—well, that is different. 
When the clay feet of Dolores peep 
from beneath her wicked skirts, the 
West Pointer in due form “goes na- 
tive,” rather shockingly. 


NON-FICTION 
Russell’s Pedagogy 


EDUCATION AND THE GooD LIFE— 
Bertrand Russell—Boni, Liveright 
($2.50). This is a book for which 
a thoughtful public’s appetite has 
been sharply whetted. When Mr. 
Russell, Britain’s celebrated philos- 
opher and mathematician, entered 
the field of psychology, it became 
apparent that he is no idle perfec- 
tionist but a thinker who refuses 
to shirk the humanistic implications 
of his theories. ‘What will he have 
to say about education?” was the 


question, underscored by the arri- 
val of the Russells’ two children. 

The answer is a painstaking book 
in three parts, the first part being 
definitive of a Russellian pedagogy, 
the second “Education of Charac- 
ter” (from one-year-old to adoles- 
cence), the third “Intellectual Edu- 
cation” .(nursery, school and uni- 
versity). 

Parts II and III contain specific 


suggestions for rearing individual- 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL F. R. S. 
“A most mellow person” 


istic children possessed of the four 
qualities set forth as desirable in 
Part I—Vitality, Courage, Sensi- 
tiveness and Intelligence. It is 
shown that virtue does not depend 
upon the will, and that the driving 
force of good teaching is and must 
remain the child’s desire to learn; 
that, to the good teacher, society’s 
units are more immediately impor- 
tant than society. With a calm di- 
dacticism not unbecoming in a 
man of Mr. Russell’s eminence, ex- 
amples of traditional teachings— 
especially in history and the Bible 
—are exposed as subversive of ac- 
curate moral judgment. The Russell 
children are constantly cited for 
evidence in chapters on Fear, 
Truthfulness, Punishment and Af- 
fection, in which last Mr. Rus- 


Bernard M. Baruch writes: 


*‘Some one asked me if I had read Mark Sullivan’s book, 
‘Our Times’; so I took up the volume one Sunday morning 
and becameso much interested that I continued withit allday. 
I felt as if there were before me a moving picture of all the 
events, the outstanding individuals, and the life of the 
average American during the turn of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Not alone does it hold one’s interest, but it makes it 
easier to understand what is taking place to-day. To the 
business man and the student who wishes a clearer under- 
standing of his ‘to-day’ by a better interpretation of his 
‘yesterday’, the book is invaluable.” 


Our Times: 
The Turn of the Century 
By Mark Sullivan 


610 pages. 213 illus. 


$5.00 at bookstores. 


Scribners 


sell pares fat slices of exaggeration 
from the Freudian doctrines on 
parent-and-child. love. The outline 
for Sexual Education is similarly 
sane, its prominent point being that 
this instruction should be given, 
without a catch in the voice or un- 
due solemnity, before puberty, when 
the subject becomes “so electric 
that a boy or girl cannot listen in 
a scientific spirit.” 

The general principles laid down 
for intellectual training come with 
particular force from a _ writer 
whose thinking cap has the earth’s 
circumference and civilization’s al- 
titude. His considerations embrace 
systems and writers from China 
to Dayton, Tenn., and from Aris- 
totle to Midwestern professors. A 
prime tenet is this: “It is a bad 
thing for intelligence, and _ ulti- 
mately for character, to let in- 
struction be influenced by moral 
considerations.” Knowledge is re- 
garded from the utilitarian point of 
view, but utility is broadly con- 
ceived: “I should allow a large 
place to pure curiosity.” 

Inevitably, numerous undisputed 
points are labored; inevitably the 
conclusion is a cry for the millen- 
nium. But that is because Bert- 
rand Russell thinks and_ says 
things for himself, whether others 
have preceded him or not. 


The Hon. Bertrand Arthur Wil- 
liam Russell, F.R.S., son of the late 
Viscount Amberley and heir pre- 
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immortal 
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A story beautifully 
written and happily 
told. A book to read 
as you read Scott— 
and to pass on to your 
children’s children. 


Illustrated 
$2.50 


CENTURY- Enduring Books 
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sumptive to Earl Russell, was a 
fellow and lecturer at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (where he had tak- 
en a first class in both the mathe- 
matical tripos and moral sciences), 
until his outspoken “conscientious” 
pacifism was rebuked by the Gov- 
ernment to the extent of a £100 
fine. Cambridge then dismissed 
him. His reputation and forte 
are in mathematical philosophy. He 
has studied Bolshevism on its na- 
tive tundra. Aged 54, a most mel- 
Jow person, he is one of the few 
living writers considered sufficient- 
ly eminent by the editors of. the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica for in- 
clusion in their tomes. In 1894 
he married Alys, daughter of R. 
Pearsall Smith of Philadelphia, who 
divorced him in 1921, leaving him 
free to marry Dora Winifred Black 
in the same year. The two chil- 
dren are both Dora Russell’s. 


Misfiring Maurois 

Mare, THE WORLD OF ILLUSION— 
André Maurois—Appleton ($2.50). 
Enchanting as the world of illusion 
may be, it becomes tedious when 
created or interpreted by colorless 
characters. The author of Ariel 
{that rare book) has here expend- 
ed his remarkable power of lucid 
biographical romancing upon two 
fruitless subjects out of the three 
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BINOCULAR 


ONQUER Distance! Follow flight 

of fowl high in sky! Observe move- 

ments of deer, bearbirds,ships, people 

off in the distance. Autos roaring ’round 

the track! Horses tearing down the turf! 

Make your eyes 8 times stronger! Bring 

objects right to your feet! Keep a pair in 

your car! Motoring will become a joy! New 

Worlds will open for YOU! When off for a hike sling a 

pair over your shoulder (they add that smart military air) 

and enjoy glorious vistas as never be‘ore. These Binoculars 

will prove a never-ending lifetime joy! Indispensable for 

camping, hunting, hiking, yachting, races, motoring, 
-ins, observation, bird and nature siudies, etc. 


HUNDREDS SUPPLIED TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS 
| SmrTED importation received! French and German Army 

Officers’ 8-POWER Prism Binoculars; famous PREMIERE 
QUALITE; brand new, perfect. Brilliant illumination, ex- 
quisite definition; remarkable light-gatnering power. Wide 
field of vision—many times area of field glasses. Central 
focusing with individual eye-strength and width adjustments. 
Superbly constructed, handsomely finished rich grain leather. 
Heat and moisture proof. Usually sell for $40.00 to $50.00. 
Our Price (while limited importation lasts) com $93-50 
plete with leather case, neck and shoulder straps.. 
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chosen. The power remains admir- 
able, but the reading palls. 

The young Goethe’s windy senti- 
mentality for Charlotte Buff is 
shown translating itself into that 
sweet and sticky opus, The Sorrows 
of the Young Werther. Other chap- 
ters demonstrate the dull pheno- 
menon of Mrs. Siddons, a British 
beauty with the spirit of a bour- 
geois curate, rising to histrionic 
heights on emotional wings sup- 
plied by the death of her asth- 
matic daughter—shallow and cad- 
dish Painter Thomas Lawrence be- 
ing lugged in to emphasize the in- 
feriority of the Siddons-Kemble 
strain. The one study that comes 
off concerns a brilliant young French 
historian who mastered life, and 
then irittered it away, by emulating 
a character in Balzac—a rebuffed 
suitor who paused on the threshold, 
returned to the assault, 


The Yale Unit 


THE First YALE UNIT: A STORY 
OF NAVAL AVIATION (1916-19)— 
Ralph D. Paine*—Riverside Press. 
During the preparedness summer 
of 1916, a Sophomore at Yale 
named Trubee Davison convinced 
his parents that naval aviation 
needed more preparation than the 
Government was providing. He 
rented flying-boats, invited eight 
friends to spend the summer with 
him—and the first “Yale Unit” was 
organized. 

In 1917, two weeks before war 
was declared, the “Unit,” expanded 
to 29 members, was “ordered” from 
college by the Navy Department to 
its self-appointed training school, 
with seaplanes and mechanics pro- 
vided by private subscription. There 
were no uniforms, no drills, no 
salutes. There were the “Lieut,” 
the naval officer in charge; the 
“Colonel,” combination chaperon 
and supply officer, a civilian; ex- 
cept for these two, everybody called 
everybody by his first name. The 
team work of a football field took 
the place of military discipline; but 
the boys flew, repaired, overhauled 
and flew again their few machines, 
until by September there were 28 
trained flyers ready for war. Then 
Trubee Davison, their leader, 
crashed and broke his back, but 
from his bed, and later from his 
wheel chair, he still held the “Unit” 
spirit together, even when the mem- 
bers scattered to distant duties. 

They were sent to England, to 
France, to Italy, to South Amer- 
ica, to Washington, to the U. S. 
training stations. The “Unit” fur- 
nished commanding officers for three 
air stations; also the nucleus of the 
Northern Bombing Group. Sub- 
marines were bombed, airplanes 
shot down by “Unit” members; 
Dave Ingalls became naval ace, 
with four planes and a balloon to 
his credit; Di Gates, Commander 
of an air-station, was recommended 


*Deceased. Yale °94, he was war- 
correspondent for the Fhiladelphia Press in 
Cuba and China; later rerved the New 
York Herald and Outing. In- his study at 
Durham, N. H., he penned many a boys’ 
book and sea story. 


for the Congressional medal of 
honor for heroism. Three* of the 
“Unit” were killed—two in action. 
Destroyers were named for these 
two. Wherever there was naval 
aviation, there was a “Yale Unit” 
man. Admiral Sims said: “The 
great aircraft force which was ul- 
timately assembled in Europe had 
its beginning in a small group of 
undergraduates at Yale University.” 

The history of the “Yale Unit” 
is not an official history. The “Yale 
Unit” was not an official title. 
Author Paine has avoided the dry- 
ness of an official chronology and 
the sloppiness of a “tribute.” In the 
first volume he tells the story of the 
training days of the “Unit,” and in 
the second volume he follows the 
fortunes of the individual members 
after they separated for active serv- 
ice. The books are intensely per- 
sonal, abounding in photographs 
and parts of letters, but the author 
has skilfully woven in the historical 
background. The two volumes thus 
constitute a valuable history of 
naval aviation in the Great War, 
an invaluable human document of 
the reaction of healthy young col- 
lege men to the stimulus of high 
adventure. 


*Albert Dillon Sturtevant, Curtis Sea- 
man Read, Kenneth MacLeish. 


ALERT READERS 


—are not permitting the season 
to slip by without having read, 
or planned to read, books desig- 
nated by the best current crit- 
icism as: 

Brilliant 

The Mauve Decade—Thomas 
Beer ($3). The pink people of 
1890-1900 trying to be purple. 

Midas, or the United States 
and the Future—C. H. Brether- 
ton ($1). “All North America 
above Mexico under one flag,” 
etc. etc. 

Education and the Good Life 
—Bertrand Russell ($2.50). Re- 
viewed in this issue. 

The Cabala—Thornton Niv- 
en Wilder ($2.50). A filigree 
myth from modern Rome. 

Rich Writing 

Hangman’s House — Donn 
Byrne ($2.50). A rich romance 
for Irishmen and their friends. 

The Magnificent Idler—Cam- 
eron Rogers ($2.50). A simple, 
fluent, warm biography of Walt 
Whitman. 

Lolly Willowes—Sylvia Town- 
send Warner ($2). Lady most 
delicately into witch. 

The Splendid Shilling—Idwal 
Jones ($2). A Welsh gypsy boy 
hunting fortune and heartsease 
in the California goldfields. 

O Genteel Lady!—Esther 
Forbes ($2). Revidwed in this 
issue, 

The facilities of Timr’s book 
department are at its readers’ 
disposal. To order the above, 
or any other books, inclose a 
check or cash with a note to the 
Book Editor making plain to 
whom you wish your purchases 


sent. 


The Penton Press Co. Cleveland 
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